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CHRONICLE held the floor on Wednesday, the Senator from Illinois 


Senate—Treaty with Japan.—The President sent to 
the Senate a new treaty with Japan to replace that of 
1894, drawn with the special design of eliminating the re- 
strictions upon immigration contained in that treaty. The 
contention of the Department of State is that the im- 
migration of Japanese labor has ceased to be a question 
by virtue of the course of Japan in imposing such restric- 
tions on the emigration of her own laborers to the United 
States as to obviate the necessity of legislation looking to 
that end by this country. As an additional safeguard, 
however, the new treaty contains a provision empowering 
either signatory thereto to denounce it on six months’ 
notice, which notice may be given at any time. At first 
the exclusion feature was hardly acceptable to the Pacific 
(oast senators and they, with several other Western sen- 
ators, prevented action for three days. At length the 
treaty was ratified by the Senate without encountering 
serious objection and without amendment. Its accom- 
plishment is a triumph for Secretary Knox and President 
Taft. 


Case of Senator Lorimer.—The Lorimer case, which 
has been under consideration in the Senate for two weeks, 
bids fair to become historic. Senator Root’s spirited at- 
tack and Senator Bailey’s masterly defense were followed 
by the Illinois Senator’s speech in his own behalf. Sen- 
ator Lorimer displayed unexpected ability as an orator, 
and his dramatic appeal stands almost without parallel 
in the annals of Congress. During the four hours he 





481 


reviewed practically all the charges which have been 
made against him, though he did not take up the evidence 
gathered by the Senate investigating committee and 
avoided the legal points involved in the controversy. 
Had a vote been taken when he concluded, he would have 
retained his seat by a good majority. On Friday Senator 
Beveridge ended a three days’ speech in opposition, the 
burden of which was that in general the statements of the 
Illinois Senator were irrelevant and his defense wide of 
the mark. On its conclusion, a resolution was introduced 
making the case. involving Senator Lorimer’s seat the 
unfinished business of the Senate. A poil of the Senate 
is said to show the friends of Mr, Lorimer to be in 
control. 


Senator Lorimer’s Speech.—The speech of the Illinois 
Senator was in the nature of an “Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 
He went far back into his own life to explain the friend- 
ships and the influence to which he owed his election to 
the Senate. Beginning with his work as a newsboy, he 
recounted his experience as a street car conductor in 
Chicago, when he laid the foundation for his influence 
among the Jews by befriending the peddlers whom other 
conductors would not carry. He narrated with effective 
skill his experience as a young man starting out in political 
life as a voter, described the method by which he organ 
ized his own precinct and, one by one, other precincts in 
his district, until he became the recognized leader and 
dispenser of patronage of thousands of places. Mr. 
Lorimer in one part of his speech asserted that he had 
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received in his district 3,500 more votes than President 
Taft. “Is that an evidence of corruption?” he demanded. 
“If so, I have a trail of Democratic votes following me 
If I had bought them 
It is an easy 


for the last quarter of a century. 
it would have cost me millions of dollars. 
matter to charge wrong doing and an easy matter for 
many to believe. Not even The Chicago Tribune 
has dared to charge me with bribery or corruption. Never 
have I used a dollar nor had the remotest knowledge of 
the use of one dollar to promote an election of mine, 
either to the lower house or to this.” 

House of Representatives.—The Senate Ocean Mail 
Subsidy Bill, amended so that it will provide for lines 
to South America and Australia, but striking out sub- 
sidies for lines to China, Japan and the Philippines, was 
ordered favorably reported, on February 21, from the 
House Committee on Post Offices. As the Senate passed 
it by only one majority and as the House Committee 
amendments would necessitate a conference, the whole 
subject is expected to die with this Congress. The 
Goulden resolution providing for an heroic statue of the 
North American Indian on a federal reservation in New 
York harbor was agreed to. The project, which involves 
no expense to the government, was started in New York 
at a gathering of army officers and well known New 
Yorkers at the home of Rodman Wanamaker. 





Railroad Rate Decision—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after almost a year of deliberation, disap- 
proved the proposed advances in rates in the Eastern and 
Western railroad cases, and decided that the railways in 
general shall adhere to their existing charges. This in- 
crease in rates was proposed by the railroads some 
time ago, but was held in suspense pending this de- 
cision. In the case of certain lines in the Southwest, 
which had actually advanced their rates, it is decided that 
these may stand on freights classed as “first class” and 
“commodity,” but on all others must be put back to where 
they were before the advances were made. 

The Commission held that the railroads failed to justify 
their demands under the law, though this was attempted 
with a staggering array of testimony presented by the 
railroads through a small army of attorneys. Two com- 
missioners, in the course of their opinions, declare thar 
the roads have piled up great surpluses and cite this as 
evidence that rates are already adequate to meet all 
legitimate requirements, 

The railroads that had filed new and higher schedules 
included the railroads of that great territory between the 
Mississippi and the Missouri rivers in the West, and 
also the roads operating north of the Potomac River, and 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard; four 
hundred and fifty carriers in all. The grounds upon 
which the advances were made were the higher cost of 
all material used by the railroads and the higher wages 
which had been generally raised by the chief lines of the 





country. This decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is by far the most far-reaching and important 
one ever handed down in its history. 


Archbishop Ireland on Peace.—In an address before 
the Creve Coeur Club of Peoria on Washington’s birth- 
day, Archbishop Ireland opposed the views of Andrew 
Carnegie and others as to world-wide peace. “Has the day 
come,” said the Archbishop, “of such eminent prepotency 
of the principle of arbitration that a great nation such 
as the United States of America may safely turn all its 
swords into ploughshares and all its spears into sickles? 
No one will make the affirmation. No, the day of assured 
and lasting international peace has not arrived, if ever 
ambitions and pride of nations permit it to arrive. To 
day the nation that dismantles its ships of war and dis- 
bands its soldiers puts itself in danger of gross humiliation 
if not fatal disaster. To-day America is respected by its 
sister nations; it is respected because, also, it is feared. 
Peace America invokes, but to be more sure of peace 
America must be ready at a moment’s notice to summon 
to its defense an army and a navy to whom defeat is 


impossible.” 


Porto Rican Naval Station.—The San Juan Stock and 
Produce Exchange voicing, it is said, the sentiment of 
the entire population of Porto Rico, has sent to Presi- 
dent Taft by cable, and by a detailed letter through Gov. 
Colton, an earnest protest against the proposed abandon- 
ment of the naval station there. Gov. Colton, unoffi- 
cially, has expressed approval of the protest. The cable 
message to President Taft reads: “In connection with 
the Panama Canal, San Juan will certainly be an im- 
portant station. We urge recognition of San Juan as a 
naval base and the increase of present institutions. The 
Navy Department holds a reservation of extremely 
valuable lands and buildings. If the same should be 
abandoned the result would be a serious injury to San 
Juan and to the island.” 


Hydro-aeroplane Flight.—A new and successful ex- 
periment with the aeroplane is reported from San Diego, 
Cal. Glenn H. Curtiss, using a hydro-aerop!ane, flew 
from North Island to the cruiser Pennsylvania, landed 
alongside and was hoisted aboard. After a short stay 
he was lowered into the water and again took flight, re- 
turning to aviation headquarters on North Island. Curtiss 
hopes that the officers of the Pacific fleet will see in his 
successful demonstration still further usefu!ness of the 
aeroplane for the navy. 


Canada.— The agitation against reciprocity appears to 
grow. The Boards of Trade continue to remonstrate, 
and 18 leading bankers, merchants, etc., of Toronto, all 
Liberals, headed by Sir Edmond Walker, president of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and Sir William Mortimer 
Clark, K. C., former Lieutenant-Governor, have made a 
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strongly reasoned protest against it. Some Liberal mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, following the lead of 
Mr. Clifford Sifton, seem likely to vote against it. Mr. 
McBride, Premier of British Columbia, and Mr. Roblin, 
Premier of Manitoba, have declared against it; and Mr. 
Hendry, of the Lumberers’ Association, reported last 
week to be in favor of it, claims that he has been mis- 
understood. He said that if certain modifications were 
made, the agreement would not hurt the Pacific Coast 
lumbermen, but he holds to his opinion that the whole 
movement is premature. Mr. A. W. Smithers, of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, favors the agreement. Some 
time ago certain journals asserted that the colleges of 
the Province of Quebec were propagating Nationalism 
among their students, who were allowed to read only the 
Devoir of Montreal, and the Action Sociale of Quebec. 
The charge was rebutted. Shortly afterwards there was 
a meeting of the Bishops of the Province in Montreal, 
and the same papers, ignoring the refutation of their 
accusations, asserted that its object was to take steps 
against the pernicious partisanship of the colleges. 
How false this was appears from a pastoral just pub- 
blished by the Archbishop of Quebec, in which he re- 
proves the two chief offenders in his city, the Soleil and 
the Vigie for their attacks on the colleges, and especially 
for their hostility to the Action Sociale, which he had 
established to support the Action Sociale Catholique, an 
association founded by himself to carry out the ideas of 
the Holy See. A private bill for the incorporation of 
the Imperial All-Red Route between England and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, is before Parliament. It pro- 
poses 25 knot steamers between Blacksod Bay, County 
Mayo, Ireland, and Halifax, and 18 or 20 knot steamers 
between Vancouver and New Zealand and Australia, 
with the necessary rail and ferry connections between 
Ireland and England and Scotland. The question of 
subsidies will come up most probably at the Imperial 
Conference. 








Great Britain—The Unionists have retained the 
Horncastle Division of Lincolnshire by a majority of 
107 in a total poll of 9,803. A year ago they had a 
majority of 820 in a poll of 9,454. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that not only the new voters, some 300, added this 
year, but also some of the old Unionists voted for the 
Liberals. Mr. Lloyd George has returned to England. 
His health, though improved, is still a cause of anxiety. 
Mr. Ginnell, M. P., has been suspended for a week 
for publishing a letter blaming the Speaker for partiality. 
Eighty-four members voted against the suspension. 
Things move quickly nowadays, and it is quite probable 
that when the Government shall have finished the 
House of Lords, it will find its supporters clamoring for 
a radical reform of the House of Commons in the in- 
terest of Democracy. Lord Lansdowne announces 
that he will introduce into the House of Peers a Re- 
form Bill on the lines of Lord Rosebery’s resolutions. 














The idea seems to be to send it to the Commons at the 
same time that the Government Bill will come up from 
that House-——Mr. Fisher, Premier of the Australian 
Commonwealth, announces that the Government will not 
send troops to the coronation nor to the Festival of 
Empire, to be held at the same time——The Imperial 
Conference will take place about the time of the corona- 
tion. Australia is showing but little interest in it, and 
Canada still less. The answer to the invitation to sug- 
gest subjects of discussion was apparently studiously 
cold and indifferent. New Zealand alone seems zealous 
for the quickly vanishing dream of the Empire. 


Ireland.—The reports of all the Irish Railway com- 
panies show a large increase of business for 1910, and 
the profits are proportionately greater than those of the 
English lines. It is significant that the Great Southern’s 
receipts and profits and the par value of its stock are 
considerably in excess of those of the Great Northern, 
which caters chiefly to the industrial communities of Ul- 
ster, while the former provides mainly for the agricultural 
districts of Leinster and Munster. This confirms previous 
evidences of a considerable increase in agricultural pros- 
perity since the tenantry began to acquire ownership of 
the soil, and it also strengthens Mr. Redmond’s conten- 
tion, founded on property tax values, that Ulster’s much 
vaunted wealth was actually less than that of Leinster 
or Munster. Mr. John Clancy, M. P. for North Dub- 
lin, having completed twenty-five years in representing 
One constituency, is about to enjoy a parliamentary 
jubilee. A strong Nationalist of high character, he has 
given offence to none, while he has rendered good service 
in connection with land, financial and industrial measures, 
of which he has special knowledge. His constituents of 
all parties are organizing the celebration, which shows 
that there is not as much partisan rancor in Ireland as 
would sometimes appear.——Day by day new instances 
are given in the papers showing that wherever Protestants 
have the power, they keep all the paying positions in their 
own hands, while in the Catholic districts they get much 
more than their proportionate share. The Orange leaders 
have not been talking so much lately of the dangers of 
Papist intolerance, and the Irish Times, chief Unionist 
organ, has practically given up the fight against Home 
Rule. The Irish party cabled a message of condolence 
at the death of Archbishop Ryan, who had always given 
them sympathy and support. Special funeral services 
were held for him in the Cathedral of Thurles, the parish, 
in which he was born. , 








The French Ministry —The fall of Briand puts him 
in the long procession of ministerial ghosts who rose: 
to bad eminence, did all the evil they could and then 
disappeared into oblivion. The objection to him is that 
he was not severe enough against the Church, a reproach 
which few can comprehend. Prison and deatlr were alli 
that he failed to inflict on his victims. Who is to be his: 
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-advantage which they possess.” 


successor no one knows. Bourgeois, Delcassé and the in- 


effable Combes are mentioned. 


Waldeck-Rousseau’s Letters.—The sensation of the 
moment is the publication of Waldeck-Rousseau’s papers 
by the Matin, the proprietor of which is Buneau- 
Varilla, who has figured so extensively in our Panama 
No one knows what revelations may be 


It already appears that is was 


(‘anal affairs. 
in store for the public. 
Waldeck-Rousseau who named Combes as his successor. 
When Mme. Waldeck-Rousseau asked her husband who 
was Combes the answer was, “Nobody.” 

Income Tax.—The Committee of the French Senate, 
which is at work on the bill for the Income Tax, has re- 
jected the tax on agricultural profits, and has decided 
that industrial concerns are to be assessed not by means 
of inquisition of the books, but from external indication ; 
such as rent and wages. The tax on official and pro- 
fessional salaries has not yet come up for consideration. 

Germany.— <A fixed purpose on the part of the Gov- 
ernment not to recede from its position regarding the 
status of Alsace-Lorraine under the proposed new con- 
stitution, is claimed to be manifest from an address 
of Count Carl von Wedel, the Governor of these pro- 
vinces. Last week during a banquet, at which members 

if the diet of the Reichslande, officials, and a distin- 
vuished group of army officers were present, the Count 
«emphasized the debt of gratitude and love due the Em- 
peror from the people in return for the long years of 
his rule over them. “A debt,” he affirmed, “which is 
rooted in the assurance that their dear country rests 
the immediate protection and the solicitous 
Truly it is a priceless 
The press interprets 


under 
guardianship of a mighty prince. 


the words as an inspired utterance, showing the un- 
calterable determination of the Government not to accept 
the amendment to the constitution, voted by the Reichs- 
‘ag Commission. As last week's chronicle indicated 
this amendment favors an independent Regent with life 
senure of office, responsible not to the Emperor, but to 
the Imperial Senate. It makes Alsace- Lorraine an in- 
dependent State-———Despite the persistent claims of 
anti-Papal Italian and German newspapers that courtesy 
to an ally demanded a personal visit of the Emperor to 
King Victor Emmanuel in April, on the occasion of the 
italian jubilee of the fiftieth anniversary of the procla- 
snation of Rome as the capital of United Italy, Emperor 
Wi'liam will not make the trip. Official announcement 
was made February 23 that Crown Prince William will 


present the Emperor’s felicitations. 


Austria-Hungary.—Recent experiences in the Hun- 
varian parliament confirm the forecasts made during the 


stormy scenes enacted in that body last year and point 
4o a deplorable decadence of Parliamentarism in that 





country. The changes wrought there through the signal 
victory of the people’s party in the last elections and the 
consequent induction into office of a new and strong 
cabinet have hardly served to stay the catastrophe im- 
pending. The bitter debates between Tisza and 
Andrassy, between Justh and Lukacs, between Lukacs 
and Désy, the charges mutually made and the ugly dis- 
closures that have resulted, the accumulating evidence of 
selfish motives and secret plottings have not only ruined 
the chances of an independent Bank in Hungary, but, 
owing to the repeated stormy conflicts ensuing, they have 
practically destroyed respect for the parliamentary sys- 
tem in the opinion of all. The Justh and Lukacs par- 
ties have suffered wounds that time will scarcely serve 


to heal. 


Portugal.—The Provisional Government has offered 
for sale the state coaches of the exiled royal family 
and two others, which were for the use of the Patriarch 
of Lisbon. Bids have been invited from various foreign 
museums and considerable rivalry is expected, for some 
of the vehicles are precious works of art. Canon 
Augusto Carlos Ferreira Coimbra, of the Cape Verde 
Islands, has been silenced and removed from the chair 
of mathematics in the seminary for having preached 
against divorce, which had been authorized by the Braga 





régime. 


Spain.— Upon the return of King Alfonso from Africa, 
the citizens of Almeria presented an address which ex- 
celled in frankness most of such productions: “We 
Catholics,” they said, among other things, “feel wounded 
in our dearest convictions and sentiments at seeing 
you accompanied by a prime minister who had, and 
has, to judge by his words and actions, ‘padlocks’ with 
which to fasten the Catholic Church who, by her nature 
is most free. As much as it pains us to speak 
these truths, even so much would it delight us to see 
your Majesty assisted in the government of our dear 
country by men who fear God more and are less taken 
up with the pitiful fleeting glories of this world.” 


The Hague Tribunal.—On February 14, a question 
unlike any that it had previously considered was pre- 
sented to the Hague Tribunal by France, in a difference 
of opinion with Great Britain. A certain Hindu, who 
had been condemned to perpetual exile by the Bombay 
courts for sedition, escaped in some way from a British 
vessel while in the port of Marseilles. The officers gave 
chase and, with the assistance of the French police, who 
supposed they were in pursuit of an ordinary criminal, 
recaptured the Hindu. When the true nature of his 
offence became known, the French government main- 
tained that the matter was polit‘cal and that the Hindu 
was entitled to remain unmolested on French territory. 
This knotty question is now to be passed upon by the 


Tribunal. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Lent 


The approach of Lent is a call to penance and morti- 
fication. On Ash Wednesday secular amusements of an 
engrossing kind, the theatre, the opera, the dance, ela- 
borate dinner parties, receptions and all the feverish 
whirl of society, for a!l good Catholics, will come to an 
end. The time hitherto given to them will now be de- 
voted to public religious services, to private prayer, 
spiritual reading and works of charity. Abstinence from 
flesh meat will be practised on appointed days, with such 
share of fasting as can be expected from a spiritually 
enervated generation. Devout and earnest Catholics will 
supplement the prescribed exercises of penance by volun- 
tary acts of mortification and self-denial. By this season 
of penitential training, undertaken in union with the 
cross of Christ and by virtue of His merits, the soul 
will be purified and fitted to celebrate the coming feast 
of His Resurrection with unclouded spiritual joy. 

The modern world will look upon all this only with 
horror and contempt. To the pagan mind, pain and 
discomfort To bear them, when 
unavoidable, with stoic fortitude, may be intelligible and 
But to go in search of trouble, volun- 


are unmixed evils. 
praiseworthy. 
tarily to assume privation and suffering, this to the 
materialist must seem inexplicable folly. 

In this, as in other fields, Protestantism has proved a 
potent ally of unbelief. When it began the backward 
march of the nations toward paganism, among the very 
first of Christian principles to be rejected was that of 
the necessity and excellence of corporal penance. This 
no doubt resulted immediately from Luther’s distorted 
doctrine of the worthlessness of all good works and of 
justification by faith alone. But there would seem to 
have been other than purely theoretical reasons for the 
rejection. 

Counsels of self-denial, of penance and habitual morti- 
fication would have sounded grotesque from the lips of 
Martin Luther. His mighty potations, the coarseness 
(to call it by no harsher name) recorded in the first 
edition of his “Table Talk,” his violation of monastic 
and priestly vows of chastity, his formal authorization of 
bigamy in Philip of Hesse—all these and other traits of 
his unlovely character certainly gave him no charter to 
preach austerity and self-denial to his fellow-sinners. 

His followers, even of the most respectable type, have 
generally limited themselves to enjoining the rational 
and moderate use of God’s benefits, decrying fasting and 
maceration of the flesh as fanatical. The unbelieving 
world needed little encouragement to condemn peniten- 
tial exercises. So, outside of the Catholic Church, the 
word ascetic has come to be an actual term of reproach, 
indicating not only fanaticism, but fanaticism of a par- 
ticular, unnatural and repellent form. Of this mis- 





representation and hatred, Tennyson’s verses on St 
Simon Stylites are a well known and odious example. 

Naturally, lax and worldly Catholics, given over to 
the life of the senses, have always sympathized with 
these tendencies. Even when they do not venture to 
dispute the principle, their actions are in direct con 
tradiction to it. Gradually, under the influence of en 
vironment and the enervating effect of universal luxury, 
our Catholic people in general have fallen off very 
greatly from the practice, if not from the esteem, of the 
rigors with which their forefathers afflicted themselves. 

But to our own day a strange and somewhat startling 
phenomenon has been reserved. It is not only unbe- 
lievers, heretics, and bad Catholics who oppose morti- 
fication. Among certain devout people, the same ten 
dency is not unknown; the spirit of austerity is con- 
demned, at least implicitly, as unsuited to life in the 
world, or even as less perfect than its opposite. 

Coventry Patmore, (in his own way an ardent Cath- 
olic) some years before his death wrote to a friend 
that he had just read again the “Imitation of Christ,” 
and that he could not concur in the ascetic doctrine of 
its author. We give the substance of his remarks from 
memory. What especia!ly displeased him was the ex- 
altation of the state of voluntary virginity over that 
of marriage. Patmore forgot to remark that this was 
not only the doctrine of 4 Kempis, but of Christ, St. 
Paul, and all the Christian Church from the beginning 

Francis Thompson, whose thoroughly Catholic inten- 
tions no one can doubt, in his booklet on “Health and 
Holiness,” makes so earnest a plea for “Brother Ass” 
that to some at least of his readers he seems not only 
to condemn the imprudent excesses of corporal penance. 
but even to some extent its rational and prudent exer- 
cise. 

Persons well versed in Catholic ascetic and mystical 
literature have been known to object strongly to the 
recommendation of a Kempis as spiritual reading to 
people living in the world. “For instance,” it has beem 
said, “his exhortations to the virtue of silence—hawr 
unfitted for all, but dwellers in the cloister!’ To which» 
it is obvious to reply that if women of the world would 
put in practice, at least partially, the counsel of ‘silence, 
great benefit would result both to themselves and their 
friends. It may also be pointed out that to have a Iigh 
ideal set before them might prove a powerful induce- 
ment to a more perfect life, even if they are unable, im 
their circumstances, to realize that ideal fully im 
practice. 

As for Thompson, it is no doubt true, that his habit 
of writing with whimsical exaggeration, of dealing im 
paradoxes and championing with humorous heat utterly 
hopeless causes may account for whatever is faulty im 
his treatment. In his essay on “The Way of Imper- 
fection,” he warns us at the close not to take his argu- 
ment too seriously, nor to fancy that he believes all he 





says. Even if we grant him to be perfectly serious, onlys 
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a poet could imagine that the modern world needs to be 
warned against the dangers of excessive mortification. 
This would be like preaching to Mormons of the dangers 
of universal celibacy, or to misers of the evils of ex- 
travagant generosity ! 

There can, of course, be no doubt that penance and 
mortification, not only spiritual but corporal, are a 
fundamental tenet, an essential element of the Christian 
religion. Under the Old Testament, fasting was im- 
posed by the law, and especial fasts were sometimes 
proclaimed, as by King Josaphat. David, Esther, 
Judith and all the holy personages afflicted themselves 
with fasting in ashes and haircloth. The whole of the 
Jewish Scriptures are full of the spirit of that declara- 
tion of the Angel Raphael to Tobias: “Prayer is good 
with fasting and alms, more than to lay up treasures of 
gold.” Yet when John the Baptist heralded the coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, he proclaimed it 
as peculiarly a reign of penance. Our Lord Himself 
fasted for forty days, before entering upon his public 
life, as had Moses and Elias at important junctures of 
their careers. He inculcated penances over and over 
again as an essential condition of membership with Him. 
“If any man will come after Me, let him take up his 
cross daily and follow Me.” “Whosoever doth not carry 
his cross and come after Me, cannot be my disciple.” 

His Apostles insist upon ‘this duty with equal peremp- 
toriness and frequency. St. Paul, among other -pas- 
sages of like import, declares: “Those who are of Christ 
crucified their flesh with its vices and con- 
If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 


have 
cupiscences. 
the Spirit.” 

It may be asked by enquiring and reluctant minds: 
“What after all is the reason for this law? Why should 
we be called upon by God (since it seems clear from 
abundant authority that we are so called upon) to do 
anything so unpleasant as to crucify the flesh?” Ignatius 
Loyola, in his “Exercises,” with his usual clear and 
terse simplicity, assigns four chief reasons or utilities. 

One whose spiritual sight has been cleansed and illu- 
minated, so that he understands something of the in- 
trinsic malice and monstrous ingratitude of sin, will 
tremble at the immense debt to God’s justice which is 
left unsettled, even when the guilt is condoned. If his 
love and sorrow is intense he will burn like the saints 
with a hatred of himself and desire to repair his in- 
juries to God’s goodness. The second motive is to gain 
contro! of the passions, to detach the affections from 
created goods. Such a course of vigorous training is 
necessary for avoidance of sin and advancement in 
virtue. The affections of the human heart are like 
tendrils of the vine, always clinging to earthly supports 
and needing to be cut away, though the vine may bleed, 
to ensure healthy and normal growth. An army that 


neglects to drill will surely be routed in the first battle. 
A football team that despises training will go down to 
defeat in the first half. 





The third purpose assigned by the Saint to corporal 
penance is the gaining of some special grace from God, 
as the gift of fervent prayer, etc. We may not be suffi- 
ciently versed in divine psychology to say why the heart 
of God should be touched by our penances and moved to 
bestow His special favors upon us. But that it is so, 
in fact, we may infer from the attested experience of the 
Saints. A notable example is found in the book of 
Daniel, where the Angel Gabriel assures the prophet: 
“From the first day that thou didst set thy heart to 
understand, to afflict thyself in the sight of thy God, 
thy words have been heard; and I am come for thy 
words.” 

The fourth and last motive of penance is one not to 
be appreciated or even understood by worldly minds. It 
is the desire to be like Christ, to suffer with and for the 
Crucified. To souls like the noble and generous soldier- 
saint it is the most powerful motive of all, leading to a 
life of privation and suffering indeed, but of austere and 
rapturous sweetness. It is folly, but the folly of the 
Cross, “unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block and unto. 
the Gentiles foolishness; but unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” J. Havens RICHARDS, S.J. 


High School Fraternities 


“No secret society, secret club, or secret organization 
shall be permitted in any high school.” These are the 
opening words of a by-law recommended, early in Feb- 
ruary of the current year, by the Board of Superin- 
tendents of the public schools, to the Board of Education 
of New York City. The accompanying report specifies 
clearly the motives impelling the superintendents to sug- 
gest the passing of the by-law. They urge the prohibition 
of all such societies because they consider them undemo- 
cratic and a means to vicious habits, and because they 
encourage secrecy at a period when secrecy among adoles- 
cents should not be encouraged. They affirm, too, that 
these organizations are foreign to the spirit that should 
prevail in an American school. 

The action of the New York superintendents was-no 
hasty one. It followed a searching investigation begun 
as far back as September last, and which has extended 
beyond the details of local conditions. Information ana 
opinions were secured from school authorities over a 
very wide area of the country and from communities in 
which the question of the continuance of these secret 
societies in their schools had already been discussed. Only 
one, of the twenty-seven city superintendents of schools 
consulted, expressed a judgment which might be quoted 
as favoring high school fraternities. 

The question involved in the recommendation of these 
New York officials touches an interest concerning the 
country at large quite as intimately as it does the edu- 
cators of young people, and it will not be amiss to review 
the reasons which led to the submission of a rule, whose 
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approval will mean the abolition in New York of all 
such societies wherever now existing, as well as a strict 
prohibition against the organization of them in any school 
hereafter. The report presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion states the objections raised in inverse order of their 
importance. One may ignore the first of them “If 
fraternity meetings are held in school buildings they 
necessitate expense for heating and lighting and janitor 
service.” The implication is, of course, that this expense 
must be met by the community and the objection lies in 
this, that since the community, as a whole, is uninterested, 
it is quite unfair to expect it to bear the burden. Every 
one will concede that the community would meet cheer- 
fully the expense incurred were a genuine benefit to accrue 
to the young people attending such meetings. 

The other reasons alleged in support of the stand taken 
in regard to these fraternities, however, may not be thus 
summarily dismissed. The formation of cliques and com- 
binations among their members; their domineering atti- 
tude towards “outsiders ;” and the frequent exercise of 
a determined policy, on the part of these cliques, to make 
class honors depend upon membership or non-member- 
ship in a certain limited group, all tend to show the un- 
democratic tendency the fraternities foster. Member- 
ship in them entails unlooked-for and burdensome ex- 
pense. The fact that they are organized apart from 
school control conduces to an irresponsibility, which, in 
the case of unformed youths, easily leads to excesses, 
and which, in many experiences uncovered during the 
investigation, has resulted in the acquisition of vicious 
habits by student members before they were old enough 
to realize their consequences. Worst of all, they take the 
boy or girl in adolescence, a period in the life of the 
school child when reticence is so much to be avoided, and 
at a time when, if ever, parent and child should be con- 
fidants, implant an unwholesome habit of secrecy. 

The objections, as was said, are based upon no hap- 
hazard and hasty examination. Much more serious than 
the indictment written up against these societies by the 
New York superintendents, is that which might easily 
be framed from the deplorable tales told a year ago by 
the president of the United Societies of Christian En- 
deavor following a private inquiry made by him. Readers 
of AMERICA may recall our reference to Dr. Clark’s 
charges made at the time. And scarcely a month ago, 
at a conference of sociologists and reformers in Chicago, 
the scandalous and pitiable consequences of the high 
school pupils’ aping the frivolities of college fraternity 
men were once more emphatically exposed. 

One is curious to know what will be the attitude of 
the Board of Education in regard to the recommendation 
laid before it. Certain it is that “school spirit,” that vital, 
though intangible something that counts so much in the 
life and success of a school, cannot be strong in the 
presence of cliques that foster snobbishness. Were there 
no other, and graver, objections assailing them, this alone 
ought to be motive enough for the radical suppres- 





sion of these demoralizing secret high school cliques in 
every community. 

Happily Catholics have, in the outcome, only the com- 
mon interest of all good citizens who cannot afford to 
disregard a matter affecting the welfare of an institution 
which holds prominent place in the life of the country. 
Our own secondary schools are not touched by what 
the Boston Transcript terms the “fraternity foolery.” 
Conservative in the best sense we have yet to learn that 
such organizations are a helpful element in the develop- 
ment of the “social side of the pupils,” concerning which, 
by the way, much nonsense finds its way into educational 
publications. The opportunity for debate and literary 
exercises, including declamation, which are concededly 
important elements in the intellectual formation of the 
high school student, does not demand the inspiration of 
secret organizations. All these details of school training 
are unquestionably better fostered in open school societies 
under the guidance and direction of teachers interested in 
the scholar’s advancement. Such, in accord with ancient 
understanding of the principles of individual training and 
of the mutual relations between teacher and pupil, has 
ever been the practice in Catholic schools. As for the 
assistance the fraternities render in the maintenance of 
discipline—there are men unwise enough to urge the 
plea—one is tempted to say: “God help the school depend- 
ing upon such assistance.” It were a strange anomaly 
to make the order of a school rest in any measure upon 
the secret proceedings of one or more secret clubs of 
students within it. Catholic schools do not ignore the 
benefits arising from school organizations established 
among their pupils for various ends; they, on the con- 
trary, gladly favor such unions, but in a frank, open asso- 
ciation of pupils and teachers. Where the proper direc- 
tion of older heads and the restraining influence of legiti- 
mate authority combine to check the thoughtless impulse 
of youthful hearts, the irresponsibility which the New 
York critics find in these secret societies ceases to exist. 
And this irresponsibility after all is the radical source of 
the excesses which mark the folly of so many high school 
fraternities. M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 


Buddhism 
II. 


Buddha was the son of Soddhodana, a king of a small 
city and country near Nipal and member of the celebrated 
Sakya clan; his name was Siddharta or the “ Estab- 
lisher.” His mother, Maya, died ten days after his birth, 
and he was brought up by his mother’s sister, Prajapati 
Gautami, the future foundress of the Buddhist nuns. 
At the age of fifteen, he was made heir-apparent; at 
seventeen, he was married to Yashodara, a Brahmin 
maiden of the Sakya clan; he had a son whose name was 
Rahula. At twenty-nine, disgusted with pleasure and 
wealth, he determined to become a recluse and left his 
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father’s court for an abode in the forest. There he 
studied the Sankya’s philosophy. It did not give him the 
mental satisfaction he was looking for; and during six 
years, he tried the austerities of the Yogis, but with no 
better result. This triple experience having convinced 
him of the vanity and nothingness of pleasure, of phi- 
losophy and of ascetism, he thought of another way and 
He left his forest “ with the perception 
.” He was 


at last found it. 
of the true condition and wants of mankind 
now a Buddha, that is the “ One emitting a bright light,” 
and he hegan his long ministry. 
He met with wonderful success. 
the originality of his system: which was only an adapta- 
tion of others that had been taught before his time. His 
popularity came from his personal ascendancy, and espe- 
cially from the fact that, contrary to Vedism, Sankya and 
“ élite ” 


This was not due to 


Yoga, which offered means of salvation to an 
only, his doctrine was accessible to all and proposed a 
possible deliverance to the immense multitude of the 
illiterate, poor and humble. 

The fundamental dogmas of primitive Buddhism were 
as follows: (1) blind submission to the teachings and 
firm confidence in the practical discipline of Buddha. 
(2) Abstention from speculation on the nature of soul, of 
nirvana, on the ground that reasoning was going out of 
the way of salvation. (3) Prohibition of sacrifices and 
of austerities, as rites and macerations were useless. Men 
must use the necessaries and exclude  superfluities. 
(4) Extinction of the passions, of egotism and of all 
desires, by meditation and suitable exercises in order to 
escape transmigration and to land on the island of nir- 
vana. (5) Theoretical and practical benevolence for all 
men and for all beings; concern for the illumination and 
salvation of others; spiritual alms given by those who 
know, in acknowledgment for material aid afforded by 
those who do not know. 

To the observers of these precepts, peace and pro- 
visional happiness is promised for this world. The nir- 
vana. or definite rest, is obtained by the perfect monk, 
after his death, and by the generous adherent after seven 
reincarnations. 

Buddha began the preaching of his doctrine at Ben- 
ares. He formed his first disciples into a community and 
gave them rules for instruction, employment, punish- 
He then sent them over the land 
to give instruction. Such was their zeal that, in a few 
years, India was covered with their communities. Hig 
own life was passed mostly in delivering the sutras or 
He lived eighty years, and died in the 
He had written nothing of his Law. 
That was transmitted by oral tradition. The Formulary 
for monks and nuns, the Ritual and some anecdotes 
credited to him by Chinese texts are not proved to be his 
They are, perhaps, from his first disciples, the 
celebrated Kasyapa, Ananda, Upah and others but. 
though not highly probable, we have no proof that these 
L. de la Vallée-Poussin, an au- 


ment and promotion. 


discourses. 
year 479 or 477. 


work. 


writings are authentic. 





thority in the matter, alluding to the pali canon, drawn 
up in 89 B.C., says: “ Out of the four or five thousand 
pages octavo, that make the London edition of the Palr 
canon, there are perhaps not twenty that may be, on the 
faith of a dated testimony, traced back to two centuries 
after the death of Buddha.” 

No wonder therefore that Buddhism, like all humar 
doctrines, went through many changes. Four so-called 
“Councils” marked the first phases of its evolution, 

The first was held at Rajagrika, after the funeral of 
Buddha. The second at Vaisali, one hundred years 
later, in which a schism was declared between the con 
servative and progressive parties. In 325, consequent 
upon the conquests of Alexander, India entered in closet 
relations with Greece, and Greek influence was felt among 
the Buddhists. To the pragmatism of Buddha, succeeded 
philosophical inquiries, first moderate, then ardent, fin- 
ally extravagant. To the “ Vinaya,” or moral and dis: 
ciplinary precepts, to the “ Sutra,” or traditional doc 
trine, were added the “ Sastra”’ or philosophical disserta- 
tions and controversies. Hence the “ Tripitaka,” or the 
“ Three Collections,” the great classical books on Budd. 
hism. 

The third Council, in the Pali language, took place in 
216 B.C., at Pataliputra (Patna), and the fourth, in 
Sanscrit, about 50 B.C. These two last Councils called 
their doctrine Mahayana, or the “Superior Vehicle,” 
while the two first called theirs Hinayana, or the “In 
ferior Vehicle. It is the latter that we must look to 
for genuine Buddhism. The first, which was divided 
into a great variety of schools and sects, kept of Budd 
hism only the name. 

ft was after the fourth Council that Buddhism was 
officially introduced into China. In the year 65 of the 
Christian era, the Emperor Ming-ti sent an embassy to 
India in consequence—as the Chinese historians say—of a 
dream in which a mysterious person told him to go to 
the West and seek his Law. The embassy returned in 
the year 67, bringing with them some monks who were 
established at Lohyang, the capital of the Empire. 

The translation of Buddhist literature was begun im- 
mediately. Until 335, this was the main occupation of 
the many monks who came from India, Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, Scythia and Parthia. The opposition of the 
Literati and lack of official protection hindered and 
checked a more direct propagation of Buddhism among 
the people. 

In 335, an edict of toleration was issued by the Turk- 
ish kings who then reigned in the North of China. The 
proselytism of the Buddhists was so active that, in 405, 
according to the Official Annals, nine out of ten families 
in that part of the Empire, were professing Buddhism. 
In 372 it had passed from China to Corea, where it was 
received with enthusiasm. In 500, say the Annals, Budd- 
hism reigned over all China, South as well as North. 

In the sixth century, the Emperor Au-ti, who himself 
afterwards became a Buddhist monk, had the first edition 
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of the Chinese Tripitaka published. It was followed by 
two others in less than twenty years. In 552, Buddhism 
went from Corea to Japan where it was all the rage. 
In the sixth and seventh centuries, five great Buddhist 
schools flourished in China. In 740 it is reported that 
Ech’ang-nan (Si-nan-fu) counted 64 convents for monks 
and 27 for nuns. In 768, in the same capital, people were 
so fond of Buddhism that in one sitting, a thousand 
novices were received. In 845, the Emperor Ou-tsoung, 
under the instigation of Tavists, suppressed 4,600 con- 
vents and secularized 260,500 monks and nuns whose 
goods and properties were all confiscated by the State. 

Two years after, a revival took place, and all the dam- 
age was repaired. From that epoch Buddhism was al- 
ternately persecuted or tolerated or protected by the 
I-mperors. The literati were always opposed to it, de- 
cried it, laughed at it and—followed it. Prudence was 
greater than hatred, and the Mandarins, knowing Budd- 
hism to be in favor among their people, joined them in 
the cult. It must not be imagined that the Buddhism of 
China to-day is the primitive one. In the twenty-two 
Chinese Provinces, if there are yet a few schools ad- 
hering to the traditional tenets, the bulk of the Buddhists 
stick to the two pseudo Buddhisms called Amidism and 
Tantrism. Amidism began in the second century A. D. 
Till that time nothing had been heard of prayers to 
Buddha, nor of benedictions given by him. This sect 
spoke of new Buddhas, past or future. It invented new 
and fabulous paradises and created an immense mythol- 
ogy. Little by little its heroes and worthies, “ from being 
honored came to be commemorated, and from being 
merely commemorated came to be worshipped.” Prayers 
were addressed to them, incense was burnt before their 
statues, vows were made to them to get their assistance. 
In the third century Amitabha or Amida (from the word 
amirta, or deathless) took the place of the real Buddha, 
who was left in the second rank. Who exactly this 
Amida was is not known. The fables about him say that 
he was born in a lotus, without father or mother. In 
his kingdom were located ponds of marvelous lotuses, 
whose flowers are to be the matrices for the celestial 
birth of devotees. To invoke him was enough to escape 
hell and to be introduced into the “pure lands of Western 
paradise.” Hence these invocations: Omito-fou (Amida 
Buddha) repeated myriads of times by women and chil- 
dren desirous to attain the land of happiness. 

For men another formula was invented by Amidism. 
It proposed to them as an ideal and aim to their efforts, 
instead of nirvana, what has been styled “buddhification” 
—that is, the rising in the scale of being till one became 
a Buddha. The way to obtain this is to devote oneself 
to the welfare of all beings with an effective and con- 
stant self-abnegation. 

Tantrism was another adulteration of Buddhism. It 
is so called on account of tantra, the formulas of incanta- 
tion, which this sect employs. It is intimately connected 
with the Hindu Sivaism, a repugnant and profoundly 








immoral cult introduced from India. It was brought to 
China in the beginning of the eighth century. It in- 
vented a triad composed of Sakyamuni, Amitabha and 
Vairocana, the three forming but one Buddha. This sect 
is commonly called in China Mi-mi-Kido, or the “ secret 
teaching.”’ From it the Chinese borrowed a grinning and 
obscene throng of monstrous genii and the superstitions 
which they still practice with regard to goblins and the 
dead. 

After this too rapid excursion among the different 
systems which Father Wieger sets before us in his 
masterly “Introduction,” we must, to do justice to this 
first volume on Buddhism, analyze the second part of 
the work, which contains a thorough bibliography of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, and supplies us with well-chosen texts, 
both in Chinese and French, on Buddhist Monachism 
and Discipline. 

Should it prove acceptable to the readers of 
AMERICA, we may later on, with the special and kindly 
permission of the author, furnish some other articles on 
the question. It will perhaps help them to form a fair 
judgment on Buddhism and furnish them with some 
arguments to refute the modern admirers of the Buddhist 
doctrines and practices. 

From the simple exposition of the theories, as above 
given, we may already conclude, without fear of pre- 
sumption, that human reason, left to itself, is prone to 
error, and that only the divine light of faith can keep 
us in the right line and save it from a lamentable wreck. 

L. DaAvrovurt, S.J. 


Chihli Mission, China. 


A Model Woman.* 


The Princess Sophie von Waldburg deserves to be 
known by our readers, both as Catholics and as Amer- 
icans. As Catholics, they will naturally be interested in 
a story of one whose life was but the fulfillment of all 
the sacred duties which constitute the consecration of a 
Catholic life. She not only gained the universal respect 
and love of her Wiirtemberg countrymen, who unani- 
mously speak of her as the Mother of the Land of Sua- 
bia, but she so profoundly impressed the Church author- 
ities that they have taken steps looking to her canoniza- 
tion. She is of actual interest to us Americans because 
it was in her castle of Wolfegg that the Jesuit Father 
found the only known copy of Waldseemiiller’s map of 
the world on which the new continent for the first time 
received the name of America, and which has therefore 
been called the baptismal certificate of our continent. 

She was born November 13, 1836, and was the daugh- 
ter of Count Max of Arco-Zinneberg and his wife, Leo- 
poldine of Waldburg-Zeil-Trauchburg. Her mother was 
a remarkable woman, clever and energetic, but, above 
all, full of religious zeal. To her intelligent inspiration 





*Fiirstin Sophie von Waldburg zu Wolfegg und Waldsee. Ein 
Lebensbild von Carl Haggeney,S.J. Mergentheim, 1910. 
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the Countess Sophia always ascribed her strong Catholic 
convictions and her deep interest in the cause of charity 
and religion. The subject of this sketch was the third 
of thirteen children, and spent her early years in the 
Bavarian capital, Munich, where the whole thirteen were 
great favorites of King Louis I. The spring and sum- 
mer were spent in the country, and through life she was 
fond of rustic scenery and rustic exercise. When her 
home education was completed she was sent to the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart at Blumenthal, near Aachen. 
She soon grew so fond of her teachers that she deter- 
mined to spend her life as a religious. This was her re- 
solve in 1854, when her school days were over, and this 
resolution she did her best to carry out on her return 
home. But her father could not be induced to give his 
consent to her plans, and she submitted to his wishes. 
Meanwhile for six years she declined all suitors, and 
busied herself with the education of her younger sis- 
ters and brothers. At last, in 1860, when she saw that 
her holy aspirations could not be fulfilled, she became 
the bride of Count Franz, the heir of the Prince of Wald- 
burg zu Walsee and Wolfegg. Her husband, an excel- 
lent man, though seemingly far less energetic and vigor- 
ous than the Countess Sophia, who was a strong and 
almost masculine character, took up his residence at 
Castle Waldsee in Suabia, which remained the principal 
residence of the newly married couple until 1872. In 
the previous year Prince Frederick of Waldburg Wolf- 
egg, Count Francis’ father, had passed away, and the 
young couple, now raised to the princely rank, removed 
to Wolfegg. At Waldsee the Countess Sophia had pre- 
sented her husband with six children, four boys and two 
girls. The young couple led a quiet family life, and 
though both families belonged to the oldest and most 
respected in South Germany; and were favorites at 
court, and had inherited considerable wealth, they spent 
the greater part of their time in retirement at Waldsee 
and, after 1872, at Wolfegg. Not that they failed to do 
justice to the social and family obligations which rested 
upon them, for they paid the visits demanded by family 
festivals, weddings, baptisms and the like, and were 
ready to fulfill all the duties of relationship and friend- 
ship. In the year 1870, during the Franco-German war, 
Prince Waldburg, like a true patriot, joined the German 
army, and, as a Knight of Malta, his efforts were given 
to the hospital service. The Princess for the most part 
was found at her home in Waldsee or Wolfegg, where 
she zealously performed all the obligations of a Catholic 
lady. To her husband she was an ever affectionate wife, 
eager, above all things, to meet his wishes and to make 
his home an abode of peace and happiness. When the 
Prince fell ill, she cared for him, even when she herself 
was an invalid, hardly able to move. Her heart and eyes 
were with her sick husband, who was called away some 
three years before his wife. 

As a mother, she did her duty to the full. From their 
infancy she instilled into her children the love of God 





and of the poor. She lived with them and among them, 
and left them to the care of servants only in a case of 
absolute necessity. She accompanied them in their walks 
and took them out in their drives; she nursed them dur- 
ing their sickness and strove to satisfy all their needs 
and their reasonable wishes. She often took the place 
of the governess and taught them their lessons. She 
filled their hearts with devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
and especially with the love of God and with horror of 
sin. When the time of First Communion came, she en- 
trusted the girls to the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
and the boys to the Jesuit Fathers. 

When her children were at college, her thoughts were 
ever with them. Her many letters, still extant, show how 
eager she was to instill into them what she prized most 
herself, the love and knowledge of her religion. When 
ill health afflicted the absent child, the anxious mother 
hurried forthwith to the sufferer’s bedside and she alone 
was the nurse. 

3esides duty to her husband and to her children, she 
was deeply conscious of another obligation, which she 
felt to be especially laid upon her. Whether residing 
at Waldsee or at Wolfegg, she considered it her first 
privilege to provide for the needs, both bodily and spiri- 
tual, of the poor. She supplied them with wholesome 
reading, calculated to acquaint them with their religion 
and their moral and civic duties. Besides this, she spared 
neither labor nor money to make the neighboring parish 
churches beautiful and attractive. Her own chapel in 
the castle was thrown open to the Catholic people of the 
neighborhood, not only on great festivals, but they were 
welcomed there every morning to assist at Mass and re- 
ceive Communion. 

But if she did all in her power to draw the hearts of 
her people to the beauties of Divine Worship, she did 
not neglect their bodily wants. She visited the poorest 
huts, bringing light and consolation everywhere she went, 
not only by the distribution of alms, but by her unaffected 
affabil'tty and her warm sympathy. She provided work 
for the unemployed and helped along the less prosperous 
tradesmen. She encouraged the workmen to rise in the 
social scale, and the many improvements which she made 
in the castle were suggested as much by the desire to 
aid worthy mechanics as by the wish to beautify her 
residence. She was especially a friend of children. In 
winter, when the mountain roads made it impossible for 
the pupils of the neighboring school to go home to their 
mid-day meals, she invited them every day to a substan- 
tial and palatable repast at the castle. Fifty boys, led 
by their captain, might be seen day after day marching 
to enjoy the hospitality of the beloved Princess. For the 
crippled she often brought skilled specialists to relieve 
their sufferings and to cure their ailments; the surgeon 
sometimes being detained at the castle for a fortnight 
to enable him to treat the weak and deformed in the 


neighborhood. 
But her charity, strictly unostentatious, was not lim- 
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ited by considerations of neighborhood and patronage. 
Her heart was open to the appeals of the needy, no mat- 
ter whence they came. On her protegés, who, naturally 
enough, proclaimed her good deeds, she enjoined strict 
secrecy, and they could not more surely incur her dis- 
pleasure than by making known her benefactions. All 
letters of thanks were read and then consigned to the 
flames. For this reason it is impossible to estimate the 
extent of her charities. Since her death investigation 
has shown that every year she sent more than 900 postal 
orders to applicants for charity in various parts of Ger- 
many and, in fact, the world. For her countrymen who 
had sought to better their condition in America her heart 
and hand were especially open. 

To give even a very imperfect idea of all her benefac- 
tions would take more space than can here be afforded. 
We must, however, say a word about her generous sup- 
port of the Catholic missions among the heathens, espe- 
cially the Jesuit missions. Whether these zealous mis- 
sionaries worked in darkest Africa among the most de- 
graded negroes or in sunburnt India, among the Kat- 
karis, the benighted aborigines of the land, or in far off 
Japan, among the men who have so strangely assimilated 
the science and civilization of the West, she followed 
them in their hardships and sufferings and rejoiced with 
them in their successes. But their letters of thanks were 
read and then burned. Among the few letters acci- 
dentally preserved were two letters written to her from 
Japan by the New York Jesvit Father Rockliff. 

For the Society of Jesus she cherished a deep-rooted 
affection. To its annals the Waldburg family furnished 
more than one distinguished name. Her boys were all 
brought up in the famous Stella Matutina College at 
Feldkirch, Austria, and for years, as they grew up, the 
Princess followed with heartfelt interest their progress 
there. No event in her life caused her more joy than 
when her eldest son, the hereditary Count Fritz, gave up 
his title and his brilliant worldly prospects and became 
a plain Jesuit priest. He was a son worthy of his noble 
parents—simple, modest, laborious, witty, good-humored, 
and yet full of earnest piety. No mother was prouder 
than the Princess when her boy, after being ordained 
in England, came to Wolfegg to say his first Mass in the 
castle, that had for centuries bred stout champions for 
the fatherland and the Church. But, alas! he was fated 
to be short lived. Seven months later the noble young 
priest returned to his ancestral halls a corpse, a sacrifice 
to zeal and earnest study. It was a sad blow for the 
loving mother. 

Her daughter, the Countess Marie, whose wish to be- 
come a Religious of the Sacred Heart had been gratified, 
was also doomed to an early death. She died suddenly, 
far away from her stricken mother, in the Roman con- 
vent of her Congregation. The second of her sons, 
Prince Ludwig, was married and was bringing up a 
promising family of children, when he, too, was stricken 
down by the ruthless hand of death at the early age of 








The Prince, her beloved husband, was 


thirty-seven. 
borne to the grave before her. Stroke after stroke 
pierced her heart, but she bore them all patiently and 
sought consolation in prayer and good works. 

These losses were not her only trials. As early as 
1875 she was stricken with an illness that forced her to 
seek relief summer after summer at various spas. In 
1887 the disease brought on a partial paralysis, which 
greatly hampered her power of movement. For the last 
ten years of her life she was bed-ridden, and only on 
especially beautiful days could she be carried to the bal- 
cony of the castle. Even when an invalid, however, her 
energetic nature enabled her to watch with constancy and 
care over her family, her household, and her beloved 
poor. Indeed, much of the charitable work reported 
above was done from her bed of sickness. These char- 
ities and her devotion to the Blessed Sacrament were the 
chief sources of consolation to her. Thus she labored 
and suffered. She was often brought to the brink of 
the grave by the tortures she had to undergo, but she 
was ever resigned to the Lord’s will. At last, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1909, death summoned her to her reward. Her 
last moments were in keeping with her beautiful life. 
From far and near crowds came to do her honor, the 
representatives of royalty and the nobility, the Bishops 
and the clergy of the diocese, and the burghers, rich and 
poor, all alike testified to her spotless life, her numberless 
virtues and her boundless charities. 

Cures G. HERBERMANN. 


A New Treaty with Mexico 


Opals from Queretaro, pearls from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the exquisite drawn-work from the hamlets 
of the natives have always experienced some difficulty in 
their journeys from Mexico to the United States, for 
custom house officers have been bent on studying and 
appraising them. With the intention, probably, of pre- 
venting the rough usage to which such treasures might 
be exposed were they to be submitted to the low, com- 
mercial gaze and touch of sordid hirelings of the gov- 
ernment, some patriotic citizens evolved long ago a 
simple scheme for saving their property from profana- 
tion and, incidentally, their pockets from loss. It must 
be remembered, if we would grasp the details of their 
little plan, that during the dry season the Rio Grande 
for many miles along the border is the favorite dust 
bath for domestic poultry. On a balmy summer after- 
noon, therefore, a horseman would stroll over to the 
Mexican side, just to see a friend and perhaps get a 
sip of heady tequila, that treacherous distillation of the 
sap of the maguey. Naturally, he would be accom- 
panied by his favorite dog, preferably the mother of a 
large and interesting young family. 

If it chanced that during his visit his dog underwent 
a strange transformation, it was no concern of his, and 
he studiously remained “officia'ly ignorant” of the signif- 
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icance of the quilted blanket which possibly decked her 
as the long shadows of night fell athwart the dry and 
sandy bed of the “Great River.” On his return to the 
Dlisstul abode of political liberty and high tariff, he made 
no attempt to ca!l his dog to heel, while she, spurred on 
by maternal instinct, sped homeward to her expectant 


babies. 

Now, this flourishing “cottage industry” within hail- 
ine distance of the Rio Grande, was threatened with 
unfair competition; for an aeroplane that can carry two 
or three men can also carry a man and two or three 
hundredweight of cobblestones or opium or anything 
else that may please the fancy of the airman. Hence, 
the treaty, already approved by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and submitted by Ambassador de la Barra and 
Secretary Knox to the collective wisdom of the Senate, 
for regulating the flight of aeroplanes between the two 
countries. Additional interest attaches to the proposed 
treaty in view of the disturbed state of affairs along the 
border and the approaching aviation meet at El Paso, 
Texas; for Mexico is not anxious for experiments in 
the practical utility of the aeroplane in time of war. 
This is a novel way of preserving a unique infant in- 


alustry. ». 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Financial Reform in China 
SHANGHAI, JAN. 24, 1911. 


\mong the various reforms attempted during the 
year of 1910 in China, none has so engaged the attention 
of the Government as the currency question and financial 
reorganization. It is now clearly understood that with- 
out a regular supply of funds, the task of making any 
serious progress is well nigh hopeless. To follow step 
by step the movement of reorganization, and present the 
weaders of AMERICA with the practical result of the last 
year’s work is the aim of the present communication, 

(mn New Year’s day an Imperial decree ordained that 
henceforth all financial transactions, national or pro- 
vinctal, should be placed in the hands of the Ministry 
of Finance, and in view of their bearing on China’s 
foreign relations, should be notified also to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (Waiwupu). This was an important 
«lecision, intended principally to curb the independence 
of the provinces and bring them more under the in- 
fluence of the Central Government. The provinces were, 
however, on the alert, and never ceased to exhibit 
that passive resistance so constantly wielded in the past 
against the outer barbarian, but now adroitly used in 
self-defence against inner foes. At times the Court 
seemed to waver. Duke Tsai-tse, President of the 
Ministry, handed in his resignation, but this was re- 
fused. Then followed a new phase, a tilt from the Court 
skilfully parried by the watchful antagonist, and so on 
throughout the whole year. Besides the dodging process, 
the Viceroys and Governors attempted, whenever pos- 
sible, to conceal the real state of things. Every estimate 
«7 revenue and expenditure forwarded by the provinces 





showed a deficit. This aroused suspicion in high quar- 
ters. The estimates were returned for further considera- 
tion, and in many cases substantial improvement, even 
to the extent of some thousands of dollars, was made, 
but the final result remained the same. 

On May 24, appeared an important edict on currency 
reform (See America, July 30, 1910, p. 414), fixing 
the dollar as the standard unit on a silver basis, but the 
silver available was insufficient to launch the new coinage 
on the country, thereby showing that to-day, as in the 
past, a lack of foresight is the abiding characteristic of 
the Government. To relieve the situation, it was con- 
sidered that money could be borrowed from abroad. 
American financiers were approached, and on October 30, 
a decree was issued sanctioning a loan of $50,000,000 in 
gold. This became subsequently international, being 
equally divided among the three other Great Powers 
having large commercial interests in China, Great Bri- 
tain, Germany and France. A financial adviser and con- 
troller is, however, refused. The lenders on their side 
want to be assured that the loan will be employed for its 
original purpose and no other, that it will not be 
squandered nor help to fill the capacious pockets of 
the mandarins, but be applied for the general welfare of 
the country and the advancement of the financial situa- 
tion. Whether China will finally fall in with this view 
remains sti!l to be seen, but from what has taken place 
of late it may be conjectured that she will be obstinate. 

In regard to the indebtedness of the Provinces, a policy 
of minor loans has marked the past year, and will be 
for some time a heavy drag on their respective budgets. 
The principal of these are a loan of 2,000,000 taels to 
repurchase a mining concession in Anhwei; the balance 
of the Tientsin-Pukou Railway loan, floated September 
20, and amounting to £4,000,000, at 5 per cent., the 
whole to be repaid in 30 years; a domestic loan of 
5,000,000 Mexican dollars for the railway from Honanfu 
to Tungkuan ; 3,000,000 taels from the London City and 
Midland Bank to pay off the Pekin-Hankow Railway 
redemption loan; 8,000,000 taels borrowed by the 
Shanghai Taotai to relieve the local money market, and 
3,000,000 taels raised by the Nanking Viceroy to tide 
him over the New Year (in China New Year occurs on 
January 30, 1911). China now sees that all real pro- 
gress is costly, and that her obsolete methods of provid- 
ing funds must be discarded for a more scientific system 
enabling her to pursue successfully her scheme of national 
organization. 

Before the closing of the National Assembly in Pekin, 
January 10, several days were employed in discussing 
the budget for the year 1911, and estimates for the same 
were presented to a special committee. The results now 
published show that a total revenue of 302,000,000 taels 
may be obtained from the provinces, while the expendi- 
ture is set down as amounting to 298,500,000 taels. The 
committee further recommends that a reduction of 
8,000,000 be still made, and finds that many provinces, 
among them Kiangsu, Chihli, Kuangtung, Hupeh, 
Szechuan and Manchuria, are too lavish in expenditure. 

Summing up the present situation, it must be said that 
financial reorganization is still in its infancy. Provincial 
opposition, vested interests and the general ignorance of 
the people are barriers which will require years to break 
down. The work would require competent men, but 
these China has not, and refuses to employ the services 
of foreigners, which would be the only rational means 


assuring her of full success. 
M. KENNELLY, S.J. 
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The New Regime in Turkey. 


The sympathy of the world went out to the group of 
patriots who, after the revolution which deposed Abdul- 
Hamid, undertook to regenerate Turkey and lead her 
within the circle of civilized States. In the centres of 
culture where they had dwelt during their time of ban- 
ishment they could have studied ways and means, drafted 
plans of reform and sound administration, prepared in 
full the program of renovation. 

Without doubting their original sincerity, and their de- 
sire to follow noble ideals, it must be admitted by every 
unbiased traveler in the Christian provinces of Turkey 
that conditions are little changed for the unfortunate 
“rayahs’’; and that the attempted reforms have in many 
cases aggravated existing abuses. Europe’s mandate to 
the Young Turks may be summed up in the phrase: 
“Give us no trouble.” Every innovation was welcomed 
or tolerated so long as it occasioned no disturbance. And 
this selfish attitude is tantamount to a permit for the 
quiet extermination of all recalcitrants to the new régime. 
The process of disarmament is being carried out with all 
the ferocity characteristic of an implacable race accus- 
tomed to unchallenged domination. Scenes are enacted 
daily which can be hardly told abroad lest the refined 
senses of Western citizens be shocked. The Semite 
powers which control the world’s press take heed that 
nothing be published which might prevent the safe float- 
ing of the new Turkish loan. All other considerations 
are shelved for the moment, and the cry of harassed 
populations is stifled in the interest of great financial 
operators. Europe abandons the cause of the Christians 
in the East. 

It will be remembered that with the inauguration of 
the Constitution a general ainnesty was proclaimed, and 
the leaders of the Greek, Serb and Bulgar bands were 
invited to join hands with the founders of the New Era 
who had overthrown the common oppressor. The feast- 
ing that then took place, the toasts interchanged between 
whilom rival chiefs, rebels of yesterday, and the new 
commanders of the Turkish troops made one of the most 
remarkable manifestations in modern times. The Chris- 
tian outlaws, descending fearlessly from their mountain 
caves to embrace the envoys of their enlightened Mo- 
hammedan brethren, were encouraged and commended 
by all Europe. Those who hung back, with the distrust 
born of centuries, the natural reluctance to credit a pos- 
sibility of harmony between the Cross and the modern- 
ized Crescent, were warned that the consequences were 
on their own heads. Where the hand of conciliation was 
extended it ill became the weaker party to hold back. 
And the advisers from outside, after approving the liber- 
eralism of the Young Furk program, withdrew their at- 
tention from an always vexatious problem. Not one of 
them conscientiously watched the manner in which the 
policy of reform was carried out. 

At Shtip a Bulgar dignitary suspected of con- 
nivance with the refractory chief, Apostolov, got one 
hundred strokes of the bastinado because he would not 
or could not reveal Apostolov’s hiding-place. In an ex- 
hausted condition he was transported from the police 
station to his home, where he spent two days in bed. The 
gendarmes then came again to fetch him, and he was a 
second time subjected to the same treatment at the police 
station. He was by this time so weak that it was feared 
he might succumb, and he was enveloped in a rough bag 
of sacking, thrown across a mule’s back, and thus con- 
veyed to the hospital. Nothing further was ever heard 





of this poor victim. Those who came to inquire were 
driven away with threats and curses. Finally, his wife 
was informed that he had left thé hospital the very day 
on which he was transported there. But she is convinced 
that he could not at that time have stood erect, much less 
walked any distance. On August 10, 1910, Stoyan Stey- 
itch, the coadjutor of the Serb Metropolitan of Kuma- 
nov, was interrogated as to the number of weapons pos- 
sessed by his flock. His replies not being satisfactory, 
he got twenty-five strokes of the bastinado, and was 
warned that he would have more to suffer if within a 
week he could give no information on the subject. At 
the expiration of that time Bishop Stoyan declared that 
he was persuaded the people were not hiding any weap- 
ons, whereupon he got fifty strokes, as before, on the: 
soles of his feet, and was dismissed. 

A peasant of the village of Starats was tortured so 
cruelly with the object of extorting an avowal of the 
concealment of firearms that he promised to produce sev- 
eral guns if he were released. He set about purchasing 
and begging among all his neighbors as soon as he got 
his liberty, but the “find” was too unimportant to satisfy 
the Turkish authorities. He was told that his flesh would 
again know the taste.of the pincers if he did not bring 
next time something more considerable, so, in despair, 
he started once more to beg, borrow or steal. After a 
fruitless search, rather than face again the horible ordeal, 
he blew out his brains with a rusty old gun, sole weapon, 
he had this time been able to procure. 

When laws are inhuman the first instinct of man is to 
invent some manner of evading them. Unfortunately, 
the mandate of disarmament is being executed by men 
impervious to the old system of bribery and compromise 
which made life possible under Abdul-Hamid. The new 
officials are Draconian, and appease the discontent 
caused by certain Imperial losses with a stricter applica- 
tion of the severe measures directed against the Chris- 
tian populations 

Moslem belief, unmitigated by the introduction of any 
milder doctrines than those originally inculcated by Ma- 
homet, reigns supreme in the Planina fastnesses where 
Young Turk theories have not even tried to penetrate. 
Outbursts of barbarity may and do occur in lands that 
have been Christian, or are still professedly Christian, 
but for cruelty that is systematic, and fiendish enjoyment 
of human suffering we must go to lands where the soft- 
ening influence of Christianity has never passed. It is 
difficult to find a parallel for the scenes recently enacted 
in Yenidja, where the inhabitants of certain villages were 
made to stand for two whole nights and days without 
food, rest or shelter, in the hope of obtaining disclosures 
relating to concealed weapons. Those who succumbed to 
fatigue and fell were quickly revived by the bastinado. 

I have spoken with witnesses of this atrocious pro- 
cedure of the much-vaunted Young Turk régime, and J] 
think that no fair mind will condemn the fortitude of 
the men who still cling to the trusty weapons that alone 
stand between them and absolute subjection to such ty- 
rants. While a great quantity of arms and munitions has 
indeed passed into the hands of the “philanthropists” at 
Constantinople, there is good reason to believe that a fair 
proportion has remained in the sweet possession of the 
despised “rayahs.” This thought will be some measure 
of consolation to every lover of fair play, and in par- 
ticular to the unprejudiced traveler who has spent some 
time in the Christian regions of the land governed by the 
unspeakable Turk. 

Ben Hurst. 
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Laymen 


At a banquet given recently in honor of a devoted 
layman who has labored with unflagging zeal for 
many years to further in every possible way the in- 
terests of the Church, one of the speakers told a story. 
“A number of Cardinals,” he said “were in conversa- 
tion with the Holy Father, and they asked the ques- 


tion: ‘What does the present age need most?’ ‘We 
need,’ said one, ‘schools where the young can be 


educated, Catholic principles inculcated and a Catholic 
atmosphere created in which the men and women of the 
future will breathe in every quality that Christianity 
calls for.’ ‘True,’ replied the Pontiff, ‘that need is in- 
deed great, but it is not what the present age demands 
most.’ Another said: ‘We need societies to keep Cath- 
olic men together, so that by unity of action they may 
achieve what they can never accomplish if acting by 
themselves and without organization.’ ‘That also is a 
crying need, but there is something greater still. ‘We 
need more churches,’ suggested a third. ‘We could even 
do without churches,’ was the reply. ‘Catholicity pros- 
pered even in the catacombs.’ ‘What then is the greatest 
need?’ all asked. ‘Catholic laymen,’ was the answer of 
the Vicar of Christ.” 

Never before in the history of the Church, especially 
in America, was this so apparent as now. In the early 
days activity in the parish was centred and absorbed in 
the priest. He was expected to initiate every under- 
taking, to shoulder every burden, and often to sink under 
its weight. That condition of things is no longer pos- 
sib'e. A direct personal participation of every man and 
woman in Catholic interests and enterprise, always of 


course, in loyal, affectionate and intimate cooperation 


with those whom God has placed over them is indis- 
Cooperation in 
dut this 


pensable for success at the present time. 
every field of activity is the order of the day. 
organization and cooperation can never be effected unless 





our Catholic men and women are convinced to their 
heart’s core that there is no greater glory on earth than 
that of being a Catholic, and no greater privilege than 
that of working enthusiastically and unsparingly for the 
advancement of the Church which the Son of God has 
founded. 


Boicottagio 


Gabriele d’Annunzio has a name that is almost sug- 
gestive of the Angel who brought the message of salva- . 
tion to humanity, but the incessant indecency, ribaldry 
and blasphemy of his verse seem like the utterances of an 
anticipated damnation for himself and his fellows. 

Italy, of course, hears first his summons to perdition, 
for among her other afflictions and humiliations, she is 
cursed with him as a son; but Italy is the land of poets, 
who were sublime without being salacious, and she is 
turning from her degenerate offspring with loathing. 
Under the impulse of the great review, the Civilta 
Cattolica, a boicottagio or boycott against the incessant 
pornography of d’Annunzio has been organized. “There 
has been too much foulness, with provocations to licen- 
tiousness,” it says, “in d’Annunzio. He has no right to 
abuse his indisputably great gifts, to offend the con- 
scientious convictions of Italians and to corrupt what is 
still most sacred in our youth. Enough of this! Away 
with the barbarians! Away with them from the beauti- 
ful Italian sky, and the country of Dante and Manzoni!” 

What adds interest to this fight for decency is that 
it aims not only at what this herald of perdition has 
already done but what he contemplates doing. His new 
work, not yet published, is called San Sebastiano. It is 
presumed and probably sufficient indications have been 
already given, that he proposes to stick as many poisoned 
shafts in men’s souls as there were arrows bristling in 
St. Sebastian’s body, and the decent men and women, 
not only of Italy, but of the world, are asked to crush 
him by a boycott. We might take a hint from all this 
for our own moral emancipation in the matter of nasty 
books and nasty theatrical representations. 


Portuguese Liberty 


The address of the Portuguese Catholics to Presideat 
Braga, whick was reproduced in America, of Dec. 31, 
1910, excited at first only the ridicule of the partisans 
of the de facto government. But they soon perceived 
that names well known for their republican sympathies 
were appearing on the published lists, for the protest 
was not against the republic but against the anti-reli- 
gious stand of the administration. Attempts were there- 
upon made by the civil governor of Braga and by other 
officials to dissuade the people from signing the address 
by assuring them that if such a document was to pro- 
duce any effect on the government the signers must affix 
their signatures in the presence of a government repre- 
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sentative. The plan was to keep the Catholics from 
signing, for few would have the hardihood to go on such 
an errand to the Provisional President or any of his ap- 
pointees. The Association of the Civil Register of Lis- 
bon has urged the arrest of a parish priest who had gone 
among his parishioners in search of signatures to the 
address. It has also lodged with the minister of war 
a protest against permitting Mass to be celebrated in 
the College of the Tower and Sword, a school con- 
ducted for the daughters of officers of the army, and in 
the military training school. Colonel Barreto, the min- 
ister of war, has already forbidden priests to enter the 
military barracks, or to teach the catechism at any time 
to the soldiers. Yet the government continues to pro- 
test, in season and out of season, that it is opposed not 
to religion but to “clericalism.” It would be worth while 
to get from it a dogmatic decree defining the “religion” 
to which it is not opposed. The Methodist Bishop Hart- 
zell, who is now so untiringly blowing the horn in favor 
of the Portuguese republic as it actually is, might act as 
scribe on the momentous occasion. 


The Kaiser and the Suicide 


Count Hans von Pfeill, an officer in the German army, 
recently made an ineffectual attempt to take his own 
life. He was tried by the regimental tribunal, which has 
authority in matters of personal conduct not covered by 
fixed laws, and found guilty of having violated his mili- 
tary oath. This judgment, which would mean dismissal 
from the service, was set aside by the German Emperor, 
who declared that the suicide is “responsible only to God 
and his conscience. Therefore his deed can be judged 
neither by regular nor honor tribunals.”’ This view of 
the Kaiser on suicide may or may not increase the num- 
ber of those who seek refuge from the ills they have, 
and fly to others that they know not of, but it will 
assume importance on account of the personality of the 
Emperor and as an expression on the subject by a 
monarch not particularly given to the upholding of 
radical views in the domain of ethics. 

For the normal Christian Hamlet’s doubt as to 

“Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or by opposing end them” 
is never the subject of serious deliberation. In spite 
of the liberal tendency to modify what it considers a 
vigorous medieval view of self-destruction, the Em- 
peror’s dictum will hardly find acceptance outside the 
small number of those who condone the crime or 
theoretically defend it. 

Military tribunals or Courts of Honor may not ad- 
judicate cases where an immoral act is attended by no 
injurious consequences to the army or regiments over 
which their jurisdiction extends. But the suicide vio- 
lates the ethical code recognized in all ages and by an 
act which has been under the ban of Christianity from 





the days of Judas Iscariot. By it he is guilty of a 
crime which the state or military authorities do and 
should take cognizance of, for the evil of his  ex- 
ample is a scandal to his fellows and a suggestion, if 
not an encouragement, to the despondent or the unhappy 
to do likewise. 

To the pagan there was no nobler example of virtue 
than the just man struggling with adversity; perhaps 
no less admirable is that of the sinner who bears with 
patience the misery or the suffering which his own mis- 
conduct may have brought upon himself. 

Major General Grant, Commander of the Depart- 
ment of the East, puts the case tersely and with ethical 
soundness when he says that any officer of the army 
who tried suicide would violate his military oath and 
would undoubtedly be amenable to the No. 62 of the 
Articles of War, which provides for the trial by court 
martial of an officer whose conduct is prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline. 

In a country like Germany, where self-slaughter is 
notoriously prevalent, one would suppose that the 
Kaiser would endeavor to stem the destructive tide and 
not give utterance to a view that palliates and condones 
the offence. The prestige and morale of his army should 
be another consideration, for no General would care to 
have under him an officer who is branded by his own act 
and by his fellows as an unmitigated coward. 


Bigotry Again 


Some wecks ago in commenting on two statements 
concerning the existence of anti-Catholic bigotry in the 
United States emanating, on practically the same day, 
from two distinguished leaders of our Catholic people, 
reference was made in the public press to the apparently 
contradictory sentiments which they contained. The 
lack of agreement did not strike us as more than ap- 
parent, since it was manifest that one of the prelates 
quoted had limited his remarks to a particular and de- 
tached incident, whilst the other’s words regarded the 
topic as it existed, considering the situation in our coun- 
try as a whole. 

A recent happening in the Middle West calls atten- 
tion anew to the discussion, and, while we deplore a 
condition which the testimony adduced makes incontro- 
vertible, AMERICA does not look upon the Kentucky in- 
cident as anything more than an unfortunate exception 
to the general rule. Bigotry unquestionably is dying 
out in our country. Personal experience assures us that 
the story of thirty, forty, fifty years ago, when preju- 
dice played so strong a part in the sentiments and lives 
of non-Catholics, will never be repeated. 

Unhappily occasional occurrences prove that the ugly 
thing is dying hard. The embers still remain, and now 
and then they flicker up into a flame. The tale that 
comes to us from Kentucky is the latest reminder that 
anti-Catholic prejudice is sometimes strong enough to 
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merit attention. Hon. Ben Johnson, a distinguished 
citizen of that commonwealth, publishes in the Louis- 
ville Times the reasons which induced him to abandon 
his contest for the nomination, although he was quite 
generally regarded as an excellent candidate for the 
office of Governor in the approaching State elections. 
He says: 

“In plain English, the word was sent out that I 
must be opposed because I am a Catholic. In this 
state there are a number of people who seek Cath- 
olic votes, but who themselves will not vote for a 
Catholic. At first I did not believe there was a suffi- 
cient number of these to defeat me in the final 
election if I should be nominated. As to this I 
have recently changed my opinion. ‘Three judges 
upon the bench of one of the highest courts in the 
state have been heard to say that they would not 
vote for a Catholic for Governor. One of these has 
recently been elected in a district where the 
Catholic vote is so heavy that he would have been 
defeated even if that vote had done nothing more 
than remain at home on election day. Others in 
high position in the state have expressed themselves 
with equal emphasis, until a great number of those 
in the rank and file of the party have followed this 
leadership, and have declared that they, too, would 
not vote for a Catholic.” 


A Spanish Reformer 


We have not been hearing of late quite so much of 
“the great and good’ Canalejas, Prime Minister of 
Spain. No doubt the greater rapidity with which inci- 
dents marking the progress of the enemies of the Cath- 
olic Church have followed one another in Portugal has 
made the Spanish Minister a less popular personage in 
the esteem of those who find pleasure in the unholy work 
of persecution. At any rate, the anti-Catholic news 
agencies have not been keeping us in America quite as 
well informed regarding the plans of Canalejas as they 
were wont to do a year ago. That excellent man, how- 
ever, has not retired on his laurels. He still is meditating 
reforms for the Catholic Church in Spain. 

Late in January the /mparcial published an 1lluminat- 
ing article concerning projects now being evolved by 
Canalejas as he plans the “Association Law,” soon to 
be submitted to parliament. True the Manafa, the per- 
sonal organ of the Prime Minister, assures its readers 
that the information imparted by the Jmparcial is not 
correct in every point, nevertheless two reasons prompt 
one to give little heed to the half-hearted repudiation: 
the /mparcial’s account is entirely too straightforward 
and it enters into too elaborate a sketching of details to 
permit of mere invention; besides, its editor is Minister 
Gasset, and, as a favored colleague of his chief, he surely 
knows whereof he speaks. Moreover, the /mparcial's 
article is so full of reminders of the tricky ways of 
Canalejas as to leave little doubt in the reader’s mind 
that it contains an accurate statement of the Prime 


Minister’s intentions. 





And these are? “It is absurd,” says the /mparcial, 
“to claim that Canalejas is unfriendly to the religious 
orders: He purposes merely so to regulate them as to 
bring them into harmony with the law of the land gov- 
erning ‘Associations.’” The religious congregations in 
Spain, whose members are consecrated to the care of the 
sick and helpless, to the assisting of the poor, to the 
pious following of a contemplative life, are at liberty to 
organize at any time, just as any other association. 
Canalejas requires only that no perpetual vows be made. 
Members of such congregations must have the right to 
return to the world at any time and to live as any other 
citizen. Of course Sefior Canalejas has no intention to 
reform the ancient laws of the Catholic Church regard- 
ing the religious life, his object is merely to free his 
fellow-citizens from the intolerable yoke of perpetual 
vows. His reason?—these perpetual vows subject 
Spaniards to the domination of a foreign power! . To 
what silly subterfuges does not the hypocrisy of the 
enemies of the Church lead. 

One may remark in passing a fact well worthy of 
note. In the Jmparcial’s article no reference is made to 
those religious orders whose members engage in edu- 
cational work. Sefior Canalejas does not propose to show 
any unfriendliness to religious orders, but these com- 
munities, long in honor in Catholic Spain, must abandon 
the purpose of their being. 





oes 

The reports coming to us of the ravages of the plague 
in Manchuria are disquieting. However, one seeking 
reassurance may hope that in their passage they have 
grown beyond the reality, as do reports from this coun- 
try in their passage to the East. Our readers will re- 
member that last autumn some cases of cholera were 
detected on ships from Europe, that the cases were iso- 
lated, and that the other passengers were quarantined. 
The news reached a Japanese newspaper in the follow- 
ing form: “Three cases of cholera have occurred in 
New York. All traffic through the district infected has 
been stopped.” Whether such a hope would be well 
grounded, is another question. 





‘an 

A signal rocket is sent up by Gil Blas of the coming 
troubles by announcing that when the Pope leaves Rome 
this year he will live in the old chateau of Lourdes. This 
is, of course, romance, but it announces the fact that there 
is a plot on foot to drive Pius X from Rome. At least 
La Croix thinks so, and bases its conclusion on a revela- 
tion made by the Unione of Milan of a plot to withdraw 
all the diplomatic representatives to the Holy See. The 
Nouvelles, on the other hand, pretends that the Pope him- 
self has suggested such withdrawal, and then hedged by 
ascribing the who'e move to an international league of 
jurisconsults. On the whole, between the lawyers and 
the politicians one may surmise that some trouble is being 
prepared for the Church in this anniversary year of 
Italian unity, but what it is precisely can not vet be said. 
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BI-CENTENARY OF MOBILE 


The bi-centennial celebration of the foundation, on its 
present site, of Mobile, Alabama, opened last Sunday with, 
as was befitting, an imposing religious ceremony in the stately 
Cathedral of that city. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons pre- 
siding in the sanctuary, a solemn pontifical Mass of thanks- 
giving was sung by Right Reverend Bishop Shaw of San 
Antonio; and in the presence of the attending prelates, eccle- 
siastics and religious bodies, of the Governor, Mayor and 
other representative officials of city and State, Rev. E. C. de 
la Moriniére, S.J., delivered a discourse on two hundred years 
of uninterrupted Catholic activity. During the afternoon the 
Catholic societies of Mobile paraded the streets that had been 
laid out by Catholic hands two centuries ago. All the citi- 
zens entered with zest into the celebration, but for Catholics 
it had a peculiar interest, as it brought before the public 
mind the sacrifices, activities and beneficent influence of the 
Catholic Church on all the Gulf Coast at the dawn of the 
centuries of civilization from de Soto to Bienville and his 
successors. 

Mobile was founded early in the year 1711 by Jean Baptiste 
Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville. Excepting St. Augustine, it 
is the oldest Latin town to the eastward of New Spain (Mex- 
ico), and indeed the transitory settlement by Tristan de 
Luna across Mobile Bay even antedates St. Augustine. But 
the beginnings of Mobile must be traced further back than 
the year 1711. In the spring of 1682 La Salle completed his 
voyage down the Mississippi and took possession of the 
valley in the name of Louis XIV, King of France and Na- 
varre, naming it Louisiana. A few years later, after an un- 
successful attempt to plant a French colony on the west coast 
of the Gulf, La Salle met his death at the hand of an assassin. 
For several years no further attempt was made to colonize 
Louisiana. About this time the Le Moyne family of Mont- 
real, Canada, seven illustrious sons of a worthy sire, were 
achieving fame in their own country. Two of their number, 
Sieurs d'Iberville and de Bienville, were destined to figure 
conspicuously in extending defending the French pos- 
sessions in the South. 

After the Peace of Ryswick, Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d'Iber- 
ville, who had won famous victories over the English forces 
in New France, was selected to try his fortunes where La 
Salle had failed. Armed with a commission from Phelypeaux, 
Comte de Ponchartrain, Minister of Marine and Colonies, he 
set sail from Brest with two small frigates and two store- 
ships on October 24, 1698, to explore the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi and colonize the country. His brother Bienville, 
then in his eighteenth year, served under him as a midship- 
man. Passing by Pensacola, at that time held by the Span- 
iards, he made land at Mobile Point, the eastern entrance to 
Mobile Bay, on January 31, 1699. After a thorough investiga- 
tion of the surrounding country he pushed on westward 
toward the goal of his quest. On March 2, 1700, the fleet 
reached the delta of the Mississippi, but Iberville soon saw 
that the marsh lands there were unsuited to his purpose, and 
without waste of time retraced his course eastwards. At 
Biloxi, in the present State of Mississippi, Iberville estab- 
lished the first French colony in Louisiana. He built Fort de 
Maurepas, and Mass was said there for the first time on 
Easter Sunday, April 19, 1700. 

Soon realizing that the location at Biloxi did not answer 
his purpose, with characteristic energy he set out in search 
of another, one that could be the center of French influence 
among the Indians and serve to check the growing power of 
the English. Such a site was found on the Mobile River, 


and 





near the junction of the Tombigbee and the Alabama, and 
there, in 1702, under the direction of Bienville, was con- 
structed Fort Louis de la Louisiane or Old Mobile. This 
was celebrated some years ago by the unveiling of a Cross 
erected by the citizens in Bienville Square, and then also 
Father de la Moriniére was the orator selected by the city. 

Fort Louis became the capital of the new French do- 
minion, and the young man of twenty-two was the chief ex- 
ecutive and virtually the first governor of Louisiana, a name 
that then covered a very extensive territory. Owing to the 
prolonged illness and frequent absences of Iberville, the main 
responsibility devolved on Bienville. For some years the 
colony prospered. Under the protection of the fort was laid 
out the city which the people called Mobile, the name of the 
local Indian tribe. The fort was to guard the Mississippi 
entrance, to be the meeting place for the Indiam tribes south 
of the Great Lakes, and the point from which English influ- 
ence not only in the Alabama regions but in all the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio valleys was to be overthrown. The spiritucl 
wants of the people and the young colony were attended to 
by Father Davion, a seminary priest from Quebec, and by 
Father Dougé, a Jesuit. Davion was a typical missionary 
and was much beloved at Fort Louis. 

Everything that a government paternally solicitous could 
provide for an infant colony arrived on the ship Le Pelican 
in the mid-summer of 1704—live-stock, food, merchandise, a 
parish priest, a curate, four missionaries, a sick-nurse, four 
families of artisans, seventy-five soldiers and, most welcome 
of all, under the charge of two Gray Nuns, twenty-three 
young girls, “reared in piety and drawn from sources above 
suspicion, who knew how to work,” for whose safe conduct 
the Minister of Marine had warned the captain he would be 
held responsible. These were the wives with whom Iberville 
proposed to anchor his roving, lawless coureurs de bois to 
the colony, and domesticate them into respectable citizens. 
They were all married within a month, except one who was 
“coy and hard to please.” The year before St. Vallier, 
tishop of Quebec, had made Fort Louis a separate parish in 
his vast diocese, and Henri Roulleaux de la Vente, a fearless 
and zealous priest, formally took possession of the parish 
w'th all due ceremony on September 28, 1704. In 1709 the 
river having overflowed the town and fort, a change of site 
was deemed imperative, and in the spring of 1711 a new 
city and fort were constructed on the present site of Mobile, 
at the head of Mobile Bay. A square facing the sea was 
chosen for the church and the streets laid out pretty much 
as they remain in the business portion of the city to-day. 

From the time of La Vente’s appointment as parish priest 
by the Bishop of Quebec in 1704 the Church has had an un- 
broken history in Mobile. La Vente alternated with Alex- 
ander Huvé, his assistant, until 1710, while the latter con- 
tinued until about 1722. Father Jean Matthieu, of the Cap- 
uchin Order, officiated at Mobile, 1721 to 1736, while Jean 
Francois- and Father Ferdinand, also Capuchins, as well as 
several Jesuits, were there from 1736 to 1763. From 1754 
until the expulsion of the Jesuits by decree of the Superior 
Council, June 9, 1763, Father Jean Jacques Le Predour, S.J., 
was on the Mobile mission. From time to time numbers of 
other names appear as officiating priests. The quaint manu- 
script records showing births, deaths, marriages and bap- 
tisms are preserved in the Cathedral archives in Mobile. 
The first entry in the ancient register is the baptism of an 
Appalache girl by Father Davion in 1703. The ancient parish 
church was named by the French Notre Dame de Mobile; 
by the Spaniards, in 1780, La Purissima; and after the expul- 
sion of the British it was called, in 1793, the Immaculate 
Conception, a name it has borne ever since. 
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Within it a wealth of historic memories lies buried. When 
the records are brought to light and collated with supple- 
mentary testimony, it will be found that heroic men and 
saintly women were among the pioneers who, without earthly 
consolation or reward, amid famine, pestilence and war and 
governmental changes, among Indian tribes and colonial ad- 
venturers, under French and Spanish, English and Ameri- 
can, toiled and suffered for the Faith. 

For the vast extent of territory the laborers were few and 
there may not have been extraordinary religious progress, 
but we read of no dissensions or disedifying recriminations 
among the Franco-Spanish population of colonial Mobile. 
Following the American occupation in 1812 no substantial 
advance was made until, in 1826, France sent another heroic 
son to revive the seed that Iberville and Bienville had planted. 
When Right Reverend Michael Portier was named Vicar- 
Apostolic of Alabama and the Floridas there were only three 
priests in all that vast territory. Soon they were recalled 
to the dioceses from which they had been lent, so that when 
he entered on his office he stood alone. He was the only 
priest in his immense vicariate. 

jut he was not daunted. Traveling afoot or on horseback 
to Mobile, Talahassee, Pensacola, St. Augustine, he taught 
and preached in every place, strengthening and extending the 
Catholic population; then searching Europe for priests, stu- 
dents and financial support, he returned in 1829 as Bishop of 
Mobile, to find his only church burned to the ground. Making 
a small frame building his Cathedral and a two-roomed cot- 
tage his palace, he proceeded at once to found, in 1830, the 
College of Spring Hill for students and seminarians. Some 
years later he entrusted it to the Jesuits and it soon became a 
center of education in the South, and was then, as it is now, 
comparable in situation and equipment, with the best institu- 
tions in the country. He next established the Visitation 
Academy, introduced the Sisters of Charity to found hos- 
pitals and orphanages, and the Christian Brothers to take 
charge of schools and institutions, established new churches 
through his diocese and built the fime Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception. When he died in 1859 he had twenty- 
seven priests, twelve churches, a college, six academies, 
twenty schools, two orphanages and hospitals; and of all he 
could have said: “Alone I did it.” 

His successor, Rt. Rev. John Quinlan, D.D., was also an 
extraordinary man. He had been, like Bishop Portier, a pro- 
fessor, college president and missionary. Gifted with varied 
accomplishments, and especially with eloquence and _ tact, 
he drew to him all classes and established an excellent under- 
standing with the non-Catholic population, The disasters of 
the Civil War checked Catholic progress in Mobile, but 
scarcely was it over when Dr. Quinlan set himself to rebuild 
the old and establish new churches and institutions with such 
zeal and vigor that he was called “the Apostolic Bishop.” 
When he died in 1883 municipal, State and National represen- 
tatives were present at his funeral, for he had given distinc- 
tion to the State of Alabama. He is still mourned by the 
Catholics of Mobile. 

When, after a brief occupation of the See, Bishop Manucy 
resigned through illness, Rt. Rev. Jeremiah O'Sullivan kept 
up the traditions of Portier and Quinlan for zeal and elo- 
quence, and made a record of his own as an administrator. 
When Bishop Allen, the present incumbent, succeeded him in 
1897, he found the diocese in excellent financial condition, 
but still lacking in the number of priests adequate to its grow- 
ing needs. They have more than doubled during his incum- 
bency, and churches and institutions have increased in pro- 
portion. There are now 101 priests, 74 churches, 174 stations 
and chapels, 41 teaching Brothers, 274 Sisters, a seminary, 





4 colleges, 8 academies, and 31 parochial schools. Bishop 
Allen has also established a training school for colored 
teachers and given particular attention to the needs of the 
colored population. There were over six hundred adult con- 
verts baptized in the diocese during 1910, 

It was at Bishop Allen's initiative that the Catholics of Mo- 
bile took the bi-centennial Celebration into their hands, and 
opened it with a Mass of thanksgiving in the church on 
whose site a Mass of supplication was offered at the found- 
ing of their city, two hundred years before, by Catholic 
hands. Catholic continuity was happily exemplified in the 
Celebrant, who, a native of Mobile, was pontificating in the 
Cathedral where he was baptized, confirmed, ordained, and 
of which he was rector until he was promoted to the Epis- 
copate. All the citizens recognized the right of Catholics to 
take the lead in this event, knowing that the present pros- 
perity and future prospects of their State and city are due to 
the enterprise, sacrifice and energy of the great Catholic 
pioneers. S. K. 


LITERATURE 


New Fashions in the Teaching of the Classics. 


In a famous essay, which attained something like immortality 
by coining a new term or, perhaps it were better to say, by ex- 
tending the usage of an old term, Thirlwall drew the “rather 
melancholy inference” about Sophocles more than seventy years 
ago “that the study of the poet’s works, with a view to the 
pleasures of the imagination, has not kept pace with the diligence 
bestowed upon them as objects of philological research.” 
(“Philological Museum,” Vol. II, p. 522.) The essay, “On the 
Irony of Sophocles,” was a splendid example of the study whose 
neglect Thirlwall mourned, and no one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the dramatic art and criticism of the last 
quarter of a century is ignorant of how deeply it is indebted 
to Thirwall’s Sophoclean irony. It cannot be said, however, 
that the author would be likely to draw a more cheerful infer- 
ence if he were living to-day. Greek and Latin are still studied 
more as a means to acquire a science than as objects of art 
and artistic pleasure. 

Comparative Philology seems resting on its oars. The science 
of history and historical sources is enjoying more _ favor. 
Archaeology has leaped into popularity by wonderful discoveries 
of recent years, and the latest science, Comparative Religion, 
is now bidding for attention. It is impossible to deny the great 
advantages conferred on Greek by all these sciences. The con- 
tributions of philology and history are well known, but we are 
just now entering into the rich treasures which have been un- 
earthed from the dust of ages by the spade of archaeology. 
Whole chapters have been added to the history of Greek litera- 
ture. In fact, a complete link of the language, connecting the 
classic and the post-classic periods with the Byzantine, may be 
said to have been discovered, so fully have many gaps been 
filled up by the papyri of the East. The Greek of the New 
Testament is receiving fresh treatment and far fuller than was 
hitherto possible. 

Besides filling up the gaps in the history of Greece, we find 
archaeology pushing the story of the language back beyond 
Homer. In the Harper's Monthly for January of the present 
year Professor Hempl, of Stanford University, gives the meaning 
of the famous Phaistos inscription found two years ago and 
promises the reading of many others. Poe, or his modern imi- 
tators, have not imagined a more fascinating solution of a mys- 
terious puzzle than is furnished by the careful and persistent 
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study of Professor Hempl. With intense interest we watch 
picture after picture yield up its secret, until there is spread 
before our eyes a Greek inscription in anapestic tetrameters 
which was stamped and baked in clay sixteen hundred years 
before Christ. Had Wolf read Professor Hempl’s delightful 
article there would have been no Homeric question. 

Not only new chapters of Greek language, but periods and 
new ages of Greek civilization, are rising from the graves where 
they have slept for centuries. Great numbers of inscriptions are 
awaiting deciphering to complete by their accounts the pictures 
of Cretan life, a life which had been completely lost, and now 
appears in painting and architecture, in vase and statue, furnish- 
ing traces of a people whose art and science are startlingly 
modern. It is not at all strange that nearly every modern nation 
is now represented in the lands about the Mediterranean by 
archaeologists striving to repiece the records of the past out of 
the broken fragments of buried cities, 

What wonder that all these fair fruits of archaeology should 
be winning the study of the classics away from the pleasures of 
art to the theories and facts of a new science. Even our school 
books feel the influence of archaeology. The most recent edition 
of the Anabasis is as liberally illustrated as a book of Schliemann 
or a dictionary of antiquities. Surely the good teacher will 
welcome these helps wherever a picture will dispense with a 
long explanation and bring him by a direct route to his author's 
meaning. ; 

As Webster said, after an opposing attorney had exhausted 
everyone by a learned and involved description of some patented 
wheels, “There they are, gentlemen of the jury; look at them,” 
so a teacher may point to the greave and corslet and war-chariot, 
and save himself much expenditure of useless energy. If archae- 
ology is made a means, it serves a good purpose, provided a cer- 
tain care is exercised over the antiquities reproduced. Some of 
our archaeological text books keep under the persistent atten- 
tion, which a pupil must give to his book, pictures that the most 
hardened daily papers would not dare to reproduce for the brief 
glance of one day. The moral evil, though more important, is 
not, however, the point at issue now. 

Homer and Homeric criticism may very well serve as an 
index to all the sciences which revolve around the classics. 
Whatever science may be the latest bidding for individual atten- 
tion in the study of Greek, it is sure to fasten upon Homer 
and the eternal Homeric Question to exploit its conclusions. 
“Homer and the Iliad” (1909) by F. M. Stawell, one of the most 
recent books on the subject, is more linguistic than archaeo- 
logical. She (the writer is a woman) has succeeded in giving 
satisfactory proofs that the Iliad and the Odyssey are to be 
referred to one author and has handled the linguistic argument 
with great skill. One feels that a more complete application of 
her principles will succeed in establishing the substantial unity 
of each poem, which is usually considered a less difficult task 
than proving that both poems had one author. The student of 
Greek who is in search of artistic appreciation will find very 
much to help him in “Homer and The Iliad.” There is a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the character of Achilles, laying much 
stress, as one might expect, on the traces of gentleness in him. 
Mr. Lang seems to approve of the interpretation which to some 
might appear forced. There are, too, many other good points 
on style which a student will find helpful and attractive. 

The philological method of handling Homer possesses this 
advantage that, as the language is the chief end, the study 
will be near the confines of art and will occasionally enter upon 
them. But when archaeology takes hold upon Homer, the liter- 
ature disappears. Thus Mr. Lang’s “ Homer and the Epic” (1893) 
is very interesting reading in the main. The student of epic 
poetry will find much in it about poetry and about epics, in a 
word about Homer, who is nothing if he is not an epic poet. 








The art instruction is, it is true, indirect; because Mr. Lang is 
championing Homer against a host of German critics and a 
few English ones, but the methods are linguistic and com- 
parative and rest upon the principles of art. Mr. Lang’s more 
recent books, however, “Homer and His Age”(1906) and “The 
World of Homer”(1910) are with the exception of a chapter or 
two wholly given over to archaeology. The former was dis- 
heartening enough, but the latter moving among the monsters 
of mythology and handling the other gruesome subjects in which 
folk-lore and Comparative Religion delight, is worse still. No 
blame attaches to Mr, Lang. He deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of Homer for his vigorous championship of Homer. 
No one probably regrets more than he that “the sacred soil 
of llios is rent with shaft and pit.” He would gladly “turn 
and see the stars and hear, like ocean on a western beach, the 
surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 

Mr, Lang’s heart is felt in his book in many a line of silent protest 
or what would seem protest, that the enemies of Homer’s “crown 
of indivisible supremacy” should force him to take such weapons. 
No lover of Homer but is glad to see him overcome one after 
another every enemy who lays a rebellious hand upon that 
crown. The limbs must sweat in such a conflict, and the hands 
be soiled that stoop like Homeric heroes to throw the stones 
of earth against attacking foes. We honor the conflict; we pro- 
claim the hero; we rejoice in the last battle where Mr. Gilbert 
Murray with his “Rise of the Greek Epic” (1910) goes down to 
defeat and has his new theory of “Expurgation” worsted. But 
all this can not make us grow enthusiastic over the sweat and 
the earth. Mr. Lang of the Homeric sonnets is more to our 
liking. When we read his sonnets we want to read Homer; 
when we read his books we cannot see Homer for the shields, 
and spears, and copper, and iron, and tombs, and funeral rites, 
and purification processes. Let Mr, Lang write us a book on the 
art of Homer; we care not for the archaeology. Let us have 
less pottery amd more poetry. With Thirlwall we would have 
“the study of the poet’s works with a view to the pleasures of the 
imagination,” not as objects of philological or archaeological 
or mythological criticism. 

Francis P, DONNELLY, s.J. 





Bohemia and the Czechs. By Witt S. Moore. Boston: L. 


C. Page & Co. 

Bohemian Catholics will take the measure of this elabor- 
ately illustrated book from the fact that it is dedicated to 
Professor Frantsek Cada, If they do not know him the Bo- 
hemian papers will make all haste to inform them. Catholics 
who are not Bohemians will obtain the necessary enlighten- 
ment if they glance at the author’s animadversions upon St. 
John Nepomucene, the great Bohemian saint who was put 
to death for defense of the secret of the confessional, Mr. 
Moore will have it that St. John Nepomucene is a myth, and 
not an historical personage; a fiction invented by the Jesuits 
to counteract the anti-Catholic influence of John Huss. In 
support of this foolish contention he cites the bitter anti- 
Catholic Herben; Abel’s work, “ Die Legende von heiligen 
Johann von Nepomuk;” Wratislaw’s, “How Saints are made 
in Rome;” but he says not a word of the works of men like 
Votka, Kopal, Borovy, Dayl and others who have very effec- 
tively refuted Herben. Nor is there any mention of 
Schmude’s “Studien iiber den heilegen Johann von Nepo- 
muk,” or Amrhein’s “ Historische-chronologische Untersuch- 
ungen tiber das Todesjahr des hl. Johann von Nepomuk.” 

The reliability of Mr. Moore may be judged from the 
declaration made on page 221 that “ Palacky was the first 
Bohemian historian to reach the conclusion that John of 
Nepomuk belonged solely to legend and in no wise to 
national history. Most writers who have since investigated 
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the matter, including those whose viewpoint is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, have taken the same stand.” 

lf the writer of that passage had even glanced at Book X, 
Art. I, in Palacky’s work, he would have read the following 
words: “John of Nepomuk withstood all the torture, and it 
is said that the king himself took part in the torturer’s work, 
unable to satiate his hunger for revenge. Finally he had the 
half-dead priest bound, brought to the bridge of Prague and 
there thrown into the river Ultava. That happened on 
Thursday, March 20th, 1393, in the evening at nine o’clock.” 

[t is not usual for historians to assign the year, and month, 
and day, and hour to a myth. Indeed Mr. Moore has been 
so careless in his writing that he has not yet caught the cor- 
rect date of the feast of St. John Nepomucene, although a 
glance at any Catholic breviary might have enlightened him. 
writers whose viewpoint is that of the Roman Cath- 
Sohemian Cath- 
They are 


As tor ™ 
olic Church who have taken the same stand,” 
olics and others would like to know their names. 
unacquainted with them. 

The part devoted to “ Bohemian Language and Literature’ 
has everything Catholic eliminated, although the most fanat- 
ical enemy of the Bohemian clergy cannot deny that the 
Catholic clergy have had the lion’s share in the rehabilitation 
The author mentions only one, 


’ 


of the Bohemian language. 
and then as if by accident, and that one happens to be an ex- 
Jesuit, He gives the names of many, some of whom are the 
very dubious lights of the Freethinking party of Prague, but 
he ignores completely men like Jablonsky, Trebizsky, Doucha, 
Kulda, Ehrenberger, Kosmak, Pravda, Stula, Kopal, Dostal, 
Dvorak, Tumpach, ete., several of whom were among the 
most productive of literary men in Bohemia, and all of whom 
were priests 

With regard to the “two-thirds of the 100,000 
Chicago who have forsaken the Roman Catholic Church and 
drifted into the free-thought of Thomas Paine and Robert In- 
‘it is sufficient to remark that, as this assertion comes 
The 


S}ohemians in 


ire rsoll, 
froth The Outlook, the temptation is to reject it @ priori. 
authority is not satisfactory, nor, as the Bohemian Catholics 
of Chicago are well aware, is that of Mr. Geringer, the editor 
f Svornost, who tells us that “there are in Chicago alone 


ol ‘ 


three hundred societies that teach infidelity, that carry on 
propaganda for their unbelief, and that maintain Sunday 
schools in which attendance ranges from ‘thirty to three 
thousand.’ 

lf Mr. Moore had not taken his information from such a 


source and had invested in a postage stamp to obtain the 
truth from any of the nineteen Catholic Bohemian priests in 
Chicago, he would have found out the facts about the “ Free- 
thinking schools,” and he would have also learned something 
about the eleven Catholic Chi- 
cago and their eleven well-attended parochial schools. How- 


With this we 


Bohemian congregations in 
ever, that would not have served his purpose. 


dismiss the book. 
(Rev.) Jos. SINKMAJER. 


Robert Kimberly. Ly Frank H. Spearman. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.30 net. 
lhis is a tragedy of a mixed marriage. Alice, one of the prin- 


unjust to call her a heroine, for she 


married McBirney, a 


cipal characters—it would be 
is continually yielding to her surroundings 
Protestant. The usual promises are made but, as often happens, 
MecBirney treats them with contempt, and also scoffs and rages 

anything like prospective parenthood, The murmurs 


submissively, but that’s all. Being eager for riches, McBirney 


wife 


rges his wife to be attentive to the great business man, Robert 
: | 


Kimberly, with the result that McBirney is admitted to the firm, 


becomes weal ind dissipated, while Kimberly, who is without 





religion, falls in love with McBirney’s wife. Soon noticing the 
estrangement between them, he crowds McBirney out of business 
and forces him to submit to a decree of divorce. During all this 
time there has been no breach of propriety between Alice and 
Kimberly. Indeed, a dignitary of the Chureh is approached in 
the hopes of sweeping away whatever impediments might be in 
the way of a regular marriage. When the petition is denied 
Kimberly enters into the usual rage on such occasions, and deter- 
mines to marry nevertheless, The woman consents, but in con- 
sequence of bodily injury received at the hands of McBirney, 
falls sick and lapses into a comatose state, only recovering con- 
sciousness long enough to kiss the crucifix which Kimberly him- 
self holds to her lips. She dies, and after a period of anger and 
despondency Kimberly becomes a Catholic. 

As in all of Spearman's stories, there is very strong writing 
in this new book. Alice, McBirney and Kimberly are drawn very 
vividly, and their personality is something that endures in the 
minds of the readers. The frivolous Dollie and Fritzie, and the 
other women who drink whiskey, swear, make indecent and irre- 
ligious jokes, are perhaps purposely left undistinguishable from 
each other. There is nothing about them but self-indulgence, 
intellectual vacuousness, amd fashionable but bad manners. “Rob- 
ert Kimberly” is calculated to be very useful for many people, and 
especially for good, but foolish, girls who ape the manners of 
what is called Society, and are willing to sacrifice what is love- 
liest in womanhood to be considered as belonging to the smart 


set ‘ * * 


In the February issue of The /rish Monthly the venerable 
Father Matthew Russell, S.J., its editor, says: “We hope -that 
the Catholics of the United States, who are so numerous and in 
many respects so flourishing, are showing a proper appreciation 
of the literature that is provided for them by so many devoted 
apostles of the press. Though (strange to say) they have no 
daily newspaper of their own in English (the Germans have, and 
we think the Poles), they have many very able weekly journals, 
especially the latest comer, America, published at 32 Washington 
Square, W., New York. Of their magazines we are acquainted 
best with the Catholic World, the Ave Maria, Bensiger’s Maga 
sine, the Rosary Magazine, and the Magnificat, which fills the gap 
left by the widely regretted Donahoe’s Magazine. All these are 
admirable, each in its own sphere. There is more of mind and 
soul in them, and even more of literary merit, than in the showy 
picture papers and magazines on which too many Catholic six- 
pences and shillings are wasted.” 

\n inquiry whether the Letter of Lentulus might not be held 
to be authentic, even though not an inspired document, drew 
from the New York Sun the following answer: 

“Prof. A. J. Maas, S.J., of Woodstock College, discusses the 
The Catholic The letter was first 
printed by Ludolph the Carthusian in 1474. It is clear that it 
was rendered into Latin in the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
The letter purports to be addressed by 


subject in Encyclopedia. 


from a Greek original. 
Lentulus, ‘the Governor of the Jerusalemites, to the Roman 
Maas continues: ‘The letter of 
There never was a Governor 


Senate and People.” Father 
Lentulus is certainly apocryphal 
of Jerusalem: no Procurator of Judea is known to have been 
called Lentulus; a Roman Governor would not have addressed 
the Senate, but the Emperor; a Roman writer would not have 
employed the expressions ‘prophet of truth,’ ‘sons of men,’ ‘Jesus 


criticise the letter at much 


Christ. McClintock and Strong 
greater length. These Protestant authorities note that it is a 
document ‘which the Romish Church receives as authentic’: 


this error on their part should find its sufficient correction in 


the foregoing citation from the pen of the learned Jesuit.” 
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Idola Fori. Being an Examination of Seven Ques- 
tions of the Day. By William Samuel Lilly. ]. 
St. Lowis: B. Herder. Net $2.25. 


Art of Living. Sources and Illustrations for 
By Dr. Fr. W. Foerster. Trans- 
Peck. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


The 
Moral Lessons. 
lated by Ethel 
Net 90 cents. 

Hleirs in Exile. By Constance Mary le Plastrier. 
Melbourne, .\ustralia: Wm. P. Linehan, 309 
Little Collins Street. 

A Roman Diary and Other Documents, Relating to 


the Papal Inquiry Into English Ordinations. 
MDCCCXCVIL. By T. A. Lacey. New York: 
Longmans, Creen & Co. Net $3.50. 


The Broad Highway. By Jeffry Farnol. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Net $1.35. 

Practical Socialism, and the Solution of Life’s 
Problem by Christian Civilization. By the Rt. 
Rev. | ! Lucey, V.G., Little Rock, Ark. 
The Catholic Publication Society. (Pamphlet). 

Eternity. Lenten Course of Seven Sermons 
Including a Sermon on Good Friday. By the 


Celestine, O.M. Cap. New York: Joseph 
Net 40 cents. (Pamphlet). 


Rev. 
Wagener. 


French Publications: 
Hiarnack et le Miracle. D’aprés son étude sur 
Clement de Rome par le pére Hermann van 


laak, S.J. Traduction de L’Italien par le Pére 
Ch. Senoutzen, S.J. Paris: Librairie, Bloud & 
Cie. 

Pow Les Eglises. Discours, Prononcé a la 


Chambre des Députés le 16th Janvier, 1911. Par 
M. Maurice Barrés. Paris: L’Echo Presse. Net 
15 centimes. 


German Publications: 


Ein Gottesgericht. 
New York: Fred- 


Das Kind von Bethlehem, 
Von Konrad von Bolanden, 


_erick Pustet & Co. Net $1.00. “ 
Kleine Choralschule. Von P. Dominicus Johner. 
New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 50 
cents. 
EDUCATION 


Graft in the Pittsburg public school 
boards, as exposed in a bulletin issued to 


the public February 16, makes sorry 
reading. The exposure is made by the 
Voters’ League, the organization that 


two years ago locked up more than one 
hundred of the Pennsylvania city’s coun- 
cilmen. The League makes the claim 
that a majority of-the 322 school di- 
rectors are dishonest or incompetent; 
that much of the school funds has been 
wasted or stolen; and that the cost of 
education in Pittsburg’s schools is al- 
most half as much as the actual operat- 
ing expenses of the city itself. The 
charge is made that grafting through 
contracts is prevalent to so shameful an 
extent that it cannot be described. 
“Teachers,” says the report, “have been 
forced to pay for their appointments, 
janitors and truant officers have been 
held up, and when everything else failed, 
the grafting directors always can borrow 
money from agents and contractors who 


do business with the schools. This 
money is never returned. School pic- 
nics have become popular in recent 


years, especially with the lower wards of 
the city. Some of these school picnics 
have been nothing more than drunken 
orgies for the directors and their disso- 
lute and disreputable friends.” The 
League supports its charges by signed 
confessions of grafting directors and of 
agents and contractors engaged in 
wholesale bribery. 








No legal action was taken by the dis- 
trict attorney following the exposure. 
That official said he would wait to see 
whether the League would itself take up 
the prosecution of the alleged offenders, 
as it did im the councilman graft cases 
last spring. The League declares it 
meant to prosecute the accused, but they 
were so numerous the arrest of all would 
clog the wheels of justice. No names are 
mentioned, therefore, in the bulletin 
given to the public, but the exposure is 
published as a warning to the wrong- 
doers that they might mend their ways. 
Probably the wretched story has its ex- 
planation in the fact that in Pittsburg, 
of the school boards of the individual 
wards—a representative from each of 
which is on the central board of educa- 
tion—the majority are gamblers, bar- 
tenders, saloonkeepers, political em- 
ployees placed on the boards to control 
votes. This fact will serve, too, as an 
illuminating explanation of the vigorous 
efforts made in many sections of the 
country to eliminate the public school 
system from the field of politics. 


Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, speaking at the closing 
session of the Religious Educational As- 
sociation in Providence, R. I., February 
16, took a brave stand in opposition to 
one of the latest fads in education—the 
teaching of eugenics as one of the solu- 
tions of the social problem of to-day. 
“We hear,” he said, “a vast amount of 
advice to the effect that children are to 
be taught the mysteries of sex. I pro- 
foundly believe that the maintenance of 
moral ideals in families will profit vastly 
more to the maintenance of chastity 
than a perpetual discussion of eugenics. 
It is a mistake to teach boys and girls to 
substitute physiology for the decalogue. 
Lives grounded on moral idealism will 
stand temptations better than lives which 
have been taught only a prudential chas- 
tity. Cleanness of mind is caught rather 
than taught. If parents want their chil- 
dren happily married they must make 
their own marriage happy. Divorce cam 
be prevented by sanctified common 
sense, the practice of commonplace self- 
sacrifice, and the revived devotion to the 
upbringing of children.” 

A letter to the New York Times, from 
one who is himself a public school prin- 
cipal, makes merry over a characteristic 
quality in the style of many up-to-date 
teachers of English in present day 
schools. He claims that one of the chief 
merits of the modern teacher’s terminol- 
ogy “is the interchangeability of words 
and phrases.” “No matter which way 
you read it, or where you place any par- 
ticular word, the meaning is equally 








clear.” The writer's letter contains sev- 
eral amusing examples illustrating hs 
contention. One may be quoted. An 
educational writer, dealing with “the 


fundamental process of education,” with 
the peculiar gusto noted in these literary 
modernists, speaks of the “infinite prom- 
ises of the interaction between ch:ldren 
and their unrealized potencies.” His 
thought would be quite as clear to most 
of us had he written “unrealized prom- 
ises” and “infinite potencies.” 

“Surely,” remarks the Times  corre- 
spondent, “the unrealized promises” of 
the new education are beginning to be 
understood by the people most con- 
cerned. Language such as this is the 
substance of the new profession and abil- 
ity to commit it to memory and repro- 
duce it on paper has been for years the 
only way any person could rise in the 
profession, Pupils are being 
taught by experts in the style of lan- 
guage this writer treats us to. Surely 
it all reduces education to the merest 
joke. The writers themselves do not un- 
derstand the stuff.” 


SOCIOLOGY 
MATTERS IN SPAIN. 


The appropriations made by the Span- 
ish Government for the year 1911 are 
now published, and they are wonderfully 
like those for 1910. For instance, the ap- 
propriations for the Ministry of Grace 
and Justice for the support of the Church 
and church edifices in 1910 were 41,337,013 
pesetas, while for the year 1911 they are 
41,256,344 pesetas. For public instruc- 
tion in 1910 the appropriations were 
53,522,408 pesetas, while the combined 
appropriations for the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Fine Arts for 1911 are 
58,524,586 pesetas, which substantially 
leaves the appropriations for public in- 
struction but little higher than they were 
the previous year, after deducting the 
portion available for fine arts. To know 
just where the Spanish revenue goes one 
should bear in mind the following chief 
items of the appropriations for 1911: 
Interest on the public debt, 409,397,511 
pesetas; Ministry of War, 188,356,697 
pesetas; Ministry of Marine, 68,479,487 
pesetas; cost of collecting public reve- 
nues, 38,413,387 pesetas. 

The Ferrer case has continued to trouble 
parties of all shades in the Cortes, and — 
with a view of preventing endless dis- 
cussion it was decided by a joint resolu- 
tion to publish all the official material 
relating to Ferrer. The Secretary of 
Congress has lately sent out an official 


communication to the Spanish press 
reading as follows: 
“In compliance with the requests 


made at the last sessions by various 
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members of the Conservative and Re- 
publican parties, the President of Con- 
gress, Count Romanones, has ordered 
that copies be made of all proceedings 
taken in the matter of the anarchistic at- 
tack of May 31, 1906, in Madrid, the prose- 
cution of Ferrer and the general prosecu- 
tions on account of the riots in Barce- 
lona, so that the same may be printed as 
soon as possible. 

“This labor, which is a rather delicate 
as one can readily understand, 
will require the of all the em- 
ployees of the Secretary's office and of 
the publishing office of the Official Jour- 
nal of the Sessions of Congress. It is cer- 
tain that it will require time for 
a work, for an idea of it can be realized 


when it may be said that the three legal 


matter, 
services 


such 


proceedings above mentioned comprise 


altogether some 7,000 legal cap sheets, 


besides a number of newspapers, pam- 
phlets and printed sheets. 

“At the lowest estimate it will be 
necessary to write some 50,000 pages, 


which when printed will not occupy less 
than 10,000 pages in type of the face and 
size used in the Journal of the Sessions 
According to our instructions, in order 
to make this publication more manage- 
could well be called 


able—because it 


monumental—it is proposed to issue it 
in a series of volumes of 300 pages each. 
Assuming, therefore, that the number of 
pages will be 10,000, the three proceed- 
ings will make altogether 33 volumes. 
“Count Romanones that this 
work shall proceed as rapidly as possible 
and has taken the necessary measures to 
facilitate it; but it is easily to be under- 
stood that such a considerable labor, re- 
quiring the 
material treated therein, will be a matter 
of many days, although no more than 


desires 


special care on account of 


are really necessary to copy, print and 
bind which 
make up the three cases. 

The size of this undertaking has caused 
various comments in the Spanish papers, 
and Gededn, one of the comic journals, 
has a picture of a visitor to a public li- 


the numerous documents 


brary (in which there are readers at the 
tables), looking with astonish 
the attendant who brings him 
clv ao “mm Ferrer,” 
with the apology: “ The other volumes 


various 
ment at 
volume Proceso 
are all out, sir.” 

The figures for illiteracy among the 
recruits in the Spanish army have been 
published in the Diario Oficial. In 1909 
there 36,971 recruits called to the 
colors, principally from country districts. 
Of 11,120 know read and 
write correctly (30 12,640 
knew how to read and write incorectly 
(34.3 per cent.); and illiter- 
(35.7 per After being 


were 


how to 


per 


them 
cent.); 


13,210 were 


ate cent.). one 





the 
as follows: those 
write correctly, 42 per cent.; 


percentages 
could 


year in the service 


changed who 
read and 
read and write incorrectly, 38 per cent.; 
illiterate, 20 per cent, 

In the previous years the figures stood 
as follows: Recruits called to the colors, 
1905, 34,730; 1906, 33,494; 1907, 32,745; and 
1908, 40,595. Of these the following knew 
to read and write correctly: 1905, 

1906, 8,215; 1907, 8,585; and 1908, 
11,357, with the respective percentages of 
21, 25, 26 and 28 per cent. The following 
knew how to read and write incorrectly: 
1905, 13,757; 1906, 12,247; 1907, 11,169; and 


how 
oD | wy. 
to~ ts 


1908, 14,302, with the respective percent- 
ages of 40, 37, 34 and 35 per cent. The 
illiterates were as follows: 1905, 13,750; 
1906, 13,032; 1907, 12,991; and 1908, 14,880, 
with the respective percentages of 39, 38, 
40 and 37 per cent. After one year in 
the ranks these percentages were re- 
duced as follows: able to read and 


write correctly, 1905, 38 per cent.; 1906, 
10 per cent.; 1907, 43 per cent.; and 1908, 
42 per cent.; able to read and write in- 
correctly, 1905, 42 per cent.; 1906, 40 per 
cent.; 1907, 39 per cent.; and 1908, 40 per 
cent.; illiterates, 1905, 20 per cent.; 1906, 
20 per cent.; 1907, 18 per cent.; and 1908, 
18 per cent. 

Every Spaniard of nineteen years of 
age and upward is expected to serve in 
the army for at least three years, if 
drafted, while exemption can be pur- 
chased by a contribution of 1,500 pesetas. 
The peace footing of the army is about 
94,000 to 100,000 men, so that the army is 
renewed about every three years; and 
this system invariably brings out the 
poor peasant as a soldier, rather than the 
city man who can obtain his exemption. 
Thus the army is continually being re- 
cruited from the most illiterate class, 
from the country districts where schools 
do not abound. These figures from the 
official records seem to show that the 
illiteracy in Spain is not so great as is 
usually charged, and when the recruits 
returned home after three years’ service 


they had an elementary education at 
least. ANpREW J. SHIPMAN. 
ECONOMICS 


The President of the Board of Trade is 
an important member of the British Gov- 
ernment, He is, of course, supposed to 
know all about commerce, and one should 
be slow to question his assertions. But 
even the humblest individual may ask for 
explanations. He assured Parliament the 
other day that the reciprocity agreement 
will prove a boon to the British workman. 
Canadian wheat going to the United States 
will set free for export to England Ameri- 
can wheat, which will reduce the price of 





bread, One may ask, then, what peculiar 
potency has American wheat in the matter? 
Why will it be sold cheaper in England 
than the Canadian wheat, which would go 
to England did it not go to the United 
States? Are Americans going to pay the 
Canadians the higher price for their wheat, 
in order to sell to England at a lower price? 
Or are Canadians going to forego the 
higher price they might gain in England, 
in order to sell at a lower price in the 
United States? It may be said, perhaps, 
that there will be a saving in freight which 
will be divided between the Canadian pro- 
ducer, the American shipper, the various 
middlemen and the consumer. Supposing 
such a saving, it is clear the consumer would 
not get much of it. But why should there 
be such a saving? To send wheat from 
Saskatchewan to Minneapolis and its equiv- 
alent from Chicago to New York and 
thence to England, does not differ ma- 
terially from sending wheat from Saskatch- 
ewan to Winnipeg, from Winnipeg to 
Montreal and thence to England. 


a 


The recent experiments in tobacco 
growing in Ireland have proved a success 
and are already netting a profit, in spite 
of a heavy revenue tax. The Govern- 
ment allotted $30,000 annually in aid of 
the experiments, but the tax for 1910 was 
considerably in excess of the grant. To- 
bacco was raised extensively in Ireland 
at various periods, but was suppressed 
by law, sometimes in aid of the Ameri- 
can colonies and again, under some in- 
comprehensible theory, in the name of 
free trade. Mr. Birrell has just declared 
in parliament that he has visited the Car- 
low plantation of Colonel Everard, the 
principal experimenter, tested the to- 
bacco and found it good. He is willing 
to increase the grant, but sacred free trade 
principles will not permit him to exempt 
it from revenue. Irish tobacco, on the 
recommendation of Mr, Birrell and Mr. 
W. Redmond, M.P., is extensively 
smoked in the House of Commons. 


SCIENCE 


The canals of Mars will not “ down.” 
We mentioned in America, IV, 12, that 
Worthington spent two months at the Low- 
ell Observatory, and while at first he could 
see nothing, towards the end “the canals 
came out with amazing clearness and steadi- 
ness, sharp and clear like telegraph wires 
against the sky.” The Observatory, of 
January, says it is but “fair to the ob- 
servers at Flagstaff to give as much promi- 
nence as possible” to Worthington’s ob- 
servations. Now, Antoniadi, of Paris, comes 
out with a vigorous letter in Nature, of 
January 5, and demolishes Worthington’s 


and Lowell’s “telegraph wires.” To 
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Worthington’s two months’ experience he 
opposes the several years of Douglas, who 
called the canals optical illusions. He then 
cites the authority of the Yerkes, Lick and 
Mount Wilson observers, all of whom insist 
on “the total absence of straight lines.” 
He gives copious references to scientific 
journals, and scouts the idea that the air is 
“ born-good ” and “ born-bad” in some lo- 
calities, and ends by saying: “ When minute 
Martian irregularities, beyond the reach of 
an 18-inch at Flagstaff, are held steadily 
near Paris with a 33-inch; when such detail 
is corroborated by the unanswerable testi- 
mony of photography; and when the blue 
cap of Saturn is a most conspicuous feature 
at Meudon a whole year before the recent 
Solar Congress, we are bound to admit 
that any point on the earth’s surface may 
give us short spells of perfect seeing.’ 

No doubt Lowell will pick up the gauntlet 
and give a spicy reply. 

WituiaM F. Rice, s.J. 





Vogel and Tammann find that the 
change of a crystal into another more 
stable modification is accelerated and origi- 
nates from more points within the volume 
and time units with a temperature increase. 
The longer the crystal is heated, the lower 
is the temperature at which the transmu- 
tation becomes noticeable. Accordingly, 
they argue, there is no sharp low tempera- 
ture limit for such conversions. A few 
examples are instanced: Bort fused and 
graphited in an electric tubular carbon fur- 
nace in 5 minutes at 3326°F.; diamond 
splinters 0.08 inch in diameter only turned 
superficially gray in the above mentioned 
time at 3466°F. in a similar furnace. 
Other tests made were diamonds imbedded 
in calcium oxide (quick lime) and silicon 
dioxide at 3030° F. After 24 hours in the 
crucible the diamonds became covered with 
patterns, triangles and truncated triangles. 
Graphite grains only remained after 48 
hours. One diamond remained stable for 
96 hours when heated in a small quartz 
tube at 1832° F.; others turned superficially 
black in 24 hours. 


* * * 


A recent study of the action of petro- 
leum on plant growth has disclosed some 
very interesting results. The experiments 
were made with a ten per cent. solution 
of the oil in plants of stramonium and 
plantain. No injurious effects were noticed 
except in cases where the petroleum was 
allowed to accumulate thickly about the 
roots, thus making it possible for the roots 
to absorb the oil and so drying up the soil 
as to prevent absorption of moisture. Nor 
was any direct poisonous action of petro- 
leum detected like that which it exerts on 
animal organisms. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 








PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


We find in The Mexican Herald for 
February 12 the following letter from an 
American priest sojourning in Mexico, 
which deserves the attention of our read- 
ers, for the subject of which it treats is 
not peculiar to Mexico:— 

To the Editor of The Herald: 

Smr:—I hold no brief to defend any 
ecclesiastic in Mexico, nor would I be 
presumptuous as to try. But as a 
Catholic, a priest and an American, I am 
forced to take issue with the writer of 
the article in your paper of to-day’s issue, 
for the reason that Mexican Catholics 
might be led to infer that the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. meet the approval 
of the Archbishops and clergy of the 
United States. The opposite is the case 
and such condemnation has not brought 
forth the howls and whining recently 
given here, Protestant ministers as well 
as Catholic priests see the purport of 
this organization. It is a hypocritical 
organization sailing under false colors, 
and is in itself a sect. 

I said it was hypocritical for the reason 
they claim to be non-sectarian; yet a 
Catholic cannot hold an executive office 
in the organization, unless they have re- 
cently changed their constitution. Three 
or four years ago in Monterey a young 
editor of an American paper took them 
to task for this feature. 

They sail under false colors and are 
un-American and “un-national,” because 
they make professions to Mexican Cath- 
olic members, whose fees they solicit 
under the deceitful guise of “‘non-secta- 
rian” and give them no full rights as 
members as Protestant sects have in the 
executive department of the organiza- 
tion. They add still further to their of- 
fences by filling their library shelves 
with literature misrepresenting Catholic 
doctrine, Catholic persons and Catholic 
countrics. 

I, as a member of this organization in 
my youth, arose before some preachers 
lecturing on Mexico, Spain and the Cath- 
olic Church, and drew their attention 
to the fact that they were either ignorant 
of their facts or were wilfully misrepre- 
senting the subjects. The officers of the 
organization, even when proof was of- 
fered, did not take kindly to the cause 
of truth. I am taking up a great deal of 
space, but I know so much of the hypoc- 
risies of this organization as a former 
member and as a priest and I can pre- 
sent proofs. 

I greatly regret to hear and see the 
practising of their exposed tactics here. 
They seem to worry for the future of 
the local Catholic Church, but their so- 
licitude can be passed upon by Catholics 
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here. I am second to none in devotion 
and love for my country; so I would not 
be misunderstood in the following state- 
ment, If this hypocritical sect is really 
working for humanity, why not work for 
those suffering in the United States? 
Charity begins at home. There 
many thousands, Protestants and Cath- 
olics, too, starving and suffering for want 
of clothing and shelter in St. Louis alone. 
Other cities have as high a proport'on. 
The Mexicans I have seen here look fat 
and contented, rich and poor. 

Will the Y. W. C. A. make them un- 
happy by introducing among them the 
fashions of their American sisters, to 
keep up which is filling our divorce 
courts and other institutions? 

They have religion here; visit their 
churches for proof. That religion has 
not met the approval of some critics in 
every age, but the critics are dead and 
the same religion of the Mexican, the 
American and European goes fruitfully 
on. If the Y, W. C. A. and the Y. M. 
Cc. A. must feel it their duty to pervert 
the Mexican men and women of this 
republic, let them cease their hypocrisy, 
either standing by their professions or 
stop them. Read their yearly reports as 
printed in the United States and any 
doubts as to their methods and purpose 
will cease. 

(Rev.) Micwaet D. Cottins, 
Jackson, Mo., U. S. A. 
Mexico, D. F., Feb. 11. 
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PERSONAL 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, American 
Minister to Denmark, and Mrs. Egan will 
arrive next week on a brief vacation, Dur- 
ing his stay Dr. Egan will deliver one of 
the foundation courses of lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, his subject 
being “ Hymnody.” He will also be for- 
mally presented with the Laetare Medal, 
which was awarded to him by Notre Dame 
University last year. 





The Rev. Lewis H. Drummond, S.J., as- 
sociate editor of the Canadian Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, will be the English 
Lenten preacher at the Church of the Gesu, 
Montreal. Father Drummond was for 
many years editor of the Northwest Review 
of Winnipeg and until recently one of the 
associate editors of AMERICA. 





The title of Monsignor and domestic 
prelate to His Holiness Pius X- has been 
conferred on the Very Rev. John A. Lyons, 
Rector of St, Peter’s Cathedral, Wilming- 
ton, and Vicar-General of the diocese. The 
request for the honor was made by the Rt. 
Rev. John J. Monaghan, Bishop of Wil- 
mington. The newly designated Monsignor 
has been in the Wilmington diocese for 
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Curtis, and has served in a like capacity 
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under Bishop Monaghan for over thirteen 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Communions is 
three weeks’ 


Thirty-six thousand 
the remarkable record of a 
mission which was brought to a close on 
February 5, at the Church of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, New York City. This exception- 
ally large number is a tribute to the zeal of 
the missionaries and to the faith and piety 
of the parishioners; above all, it affords 
striking evidence of the practical results of 
the earnest appeal of the Holy Father to 
Catholics to approach the Holy Table more 
frequently. 

rhe Jesuit missions in the Lower Zam- 
besi (Portuguese East Africa) were to be 
deprived of their missionaries on January 1, 
1911. On the strength of the Anti-Slavery 
Commission the Austrian and German 
governments interfered, and the Portu- 
guese Republic was forced to cancel the 
decree of the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
those missions. 





England and Wales form together one 
province in the hierarchy of the Church, 
with the Archbishop of Westminster as 
The latest official Directory 
tells us that the province has 1773 Catholic 
churches and chapels, and 3,747 
The numbers mark an increase of 13 and 
60 respectively. Scotland reports 394 
churches, an increase of 2, and 555 priests, 
an increase of 4 over the previous year. 
Of the total number of priests in the United 
Kingdom 1,544 are religious, and 2,758 be- 
long to the diocesan clergy. The Directory 
reports a gratifying augmentation in the 
list of conversions to the Church, the 
monthly average of from 600 to 700 re- 
ported for previous years was exceeded 
during the months of 1910. The particu- 
larly noteworthy incident in the story of 
returns to the ancient Church was that of 
the conversion of the six Anglican clergy- 
men in Brighton. All of these were un- 
married and some of them have already 
received the tonsure and are preparing to 
state. 
population 


Metropolitan, 


priests. 


enter the ecclesiastical 
The total Catholic the 
United Kingdom is set down as 5,515,214; 


in 


that of the entire British Empire as 12,- 
155,885. 

The Rev. John Baptist Boulet was in- 
vested with the title and insignia of Do- 
mestic Prelate of the Papal Household on 
February 22, at Bellingham, Washington, 
by the Right Rev. Edward O’Dea, Bishop 


of Seattle. The ceremony was witnessed 


Vicar- 
sishop 


OBITUARY 


About the same time that Archbishop 
Ryan was laid to rest in the United States 
another great Irish Archbishop passed to 
his reward, the scene of his labors being still 
farther distant from his native land. Most 
Reverend John Colgan, Archbishop of 
Madras, died in that city February 13, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. Born in 
County Westmeath, Ireland, he was edu- 
cated at Navan Seminary and Maynooth 
College, where he was ordained by special 
dispensation when he was little over twen- 
ty-one. Entering the Madras Vicariate in 
1844, his Indian apostolate commenced a 
dozen years before the Indian mutiny. 
After working several years on the mission 
he was appointed President of St. Mary’s 
College, Madras, afterwards served as 
Army Chaplain, and then as Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of the Presidency. When Leo XIII 
established the Indian hierarchy in 1886 
Dr. Colgan became the first Archbishop of 
Madras. He was Fellow and Examiner of 
Madras University, and founder of the 
Catholic Club, which, through his direc- 
tion, has exercised extensive influence. 
When the diamond jubilee of h‘s labors in 
India was observed in 1904 all classes 
joined in the celebration, among others, 
Lord Curson, the Viceroy, who congratu- 
lated him on his “long and admirable de- 
votion to the interests of the public.” He 
was appointed Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, 1894, being one of the ten prelates 
in the British Empire who enjoyed that 
honor, Bishop Aeleon, his Coadjutor, suc- 
ceeds to the Archbishopric. 


The Right Rev. Thomas Heslin, D.D., 
Bishop of Natchez, Miss., died there on 
February 22. He was born in the parish of 
Killoe, County Longford, Ireland, in April, 
1847. He studied theology under the Laz- 
arist Fathers at Bouligny Seminary, New 
Orleans, and became a member of the 
faculty of St. Mary’s College. In Septem- 
ber, 1869, he was ordained a priest by 
Bishop Quinlan and was assigned to the 
New Orleans Cathedral, and later to St. 
Patrick’s Church and the Church of St. 
Vincent de Paul, in that city. He became 
Pastor of St. Michael’s Church and re- 
mained there until he was consecrated 
Bishop of Natchez, June 18, 1889, succeed- 
ing Bishop Janssens, who was made Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans. 


Dr. Aloysius Oliver Joseph Kelly, known 
throughout the medical world, died at his 
home in Philadelphia on February 23. His 
death was due to a severe attack of grip. 
We are indebted to the Philadelphia Ledger 
for the following sketch: 
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years old, was a man of brilliant parts, hav- 
ing by indefatigable industry raised himself 
to eminence in his profession, and his death 
came at a time when the highest honors 
were well within his grasp. A son of Dr. 
J. V. Kelly, a well-known physician of 
the Twenty-first Ward and Superintendent 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, he was born in 
Philadelphia June 13, 1870. His prelim- 
inary education was received at La Salle 
College, where in 1888 he received the de- 
gree of A.B. and subsequently was honored 
by an A.M. three years later. The same 
year also marked his graduation from the 
Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, while the following three 
years were spent in Vienna, where he stud- 
ied pathology and internal medicine. Dur- 
ing these early years he attracted much at- 
tention from those under whom he studied, 
and upon his return to Philadelphia the 
promise of this period was realized by a 
steady advancement in post and honor. 

Within the last year he had completed 
and published a textbook on the practice 
of medicine which is regarded as authori- 
tative. In connection with Dr, John H. 
Musser he had edited the most recent and 
extensive system of therapeutics. The re- 
ception of these works by the medical pro- 
fession makes his reputation secure. 

A notable chapter on “ Diseases of the 
Liver and Biliary Passages” in Osler’s 
“Modern Medicine” he was also author 
of, as well as of numerous lesser contri- 
butions, all of which are characterized by 
intellectual grasp and scholarly form. He 
was editor of the American Journal of the 
Medicines, one of the oldest and foremost 
medical periodicals, previous to which he 
edited the /nternational Clinics. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, with 
which he was connected in the capacity 
of assistant professor of medicine during 
the past year, he gave didactic lectures 
on medicine. He was also professor of 
medicine at the University of Vermont, 
and through his efforts the medical depart- 
ment of that college was reorganized. For 
some years he occupied the chair of Path- 
ology at the Women’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and was a visiting physician 
to the St. Agnes’ and University Hos- 
pitals, and pathologist to the German Hos- 
pital, where the laboratory under his direc- 
tion is said to have made a greater number 
of clinical examinations than any similar 
institution in the entire country. | 

He had a singularly attractive personal 
side, yet was essentially modest concern- 
ing himself and his attainments. 

Dr. Kelly’s two younger brothers also 
are physicians practising in Philadelphia— 
Dr. James Kelly, who is visiting surgeon 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Dr. Thomas 
Kelly, who is connected with the University 





Doctor Kelly, who was only forty-one 


and St. Mary’s Hospitals. 





